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She smokes FRESH cigarettes 



WHEN you buy Camels you get fresh 
cigarettes. That's why women particularly 
prefer them. 

Cool, refreshing smoke that is mild all the 
way down* with no trace of parch or bite to 
sting the tongue or rasp the throat. 

That's because Camels are made right and 
kept right. 

Made of choice Turkish and son -ripened 
Domestic tobaccos that are properly condi* 
tioned; that contain just the right amount of 
natural moisture* 



Kepi in factory-prime condition until they reach 
tlie smoker by the air-sealed. Camel Humidor 
Pack. 

The select tobaccos that go to make up your 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 

The Reynolds method of scientifically apply- 
ing heat guarantees against that. 

If youVe never experienced the delight of 
a cigarette that has never been parched or 
toasted switch to Camels, then leave them — 
if you can 



Camels 

© J. R€Tl*old> T^^uttij Cuinranjf 



R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winstoii^Salemt N. C. 

J. ILH\'NDLDS TOBACCO COMPANT S 
COAST- TO -COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 
Camfi Quarter Hour 
Columbia BroidcASting S^iiem 
prince Aiheri Quarter Haur 
NitioniJ BfOflidL&siing Ctimpjny Red Ncmurle 
Str radio pa ft efhtsi ttnvjpaprr for time 
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NOW 

YOU CAN MAKE 

A 

SECRET 
TEST 

OF EVERY DEPARTMENT 
OF YOUR BUSINESS! 

If your business is below par, if you 
suspect that any department is not 100% effective, send for 
these 30 Free Test Questions* They will give you amazing 
information about your organization. Not a single employee 
need know the test is being made* Send for these questions now! 



THESE tests put an end to guesswork. 
No longer must you take the op in* 
ion of an outsider with something to 
sell* No longer can the assurances and 
alibis o! your subordinates continue 
to cover up the inefficiency of their 
departments. Now, with the facts re- 
vealed by these 30 searching questions 
you yourself will automatically dis- 
cover what is wrong in any or every 
department of your business — and 
exactly how it can he remedied. 

These 30 Questions are based on a 
nationwide survey of the systems 
employed in 80,000 American insti- 
tu E ions. Wi th th e ir hel p you can now d e- 
termine the efficiency of all the depart- 
ments of your business: Sales^ Credit, 
Purchasing, Stock Keepings Produc- 
tion and Personnel. There are five 
Questions for each department. They 
are clear, simple, accurate. You can 



make these testa without disturbing 
your office routine* No one beside 
yourself need ever know that this test 
is or has been made* If you are in 
doubt about one or more departments 
in your organization, here is the surest 
way to get an impartial, uncolored 
answer! 

Which department is worrying you? 
Which is slipping behind — when it 
should be up to the peak -efficiency 
that 1932 demands? While the sup- 
ply lasts^ we will send you a set of 
these questions for any one ot all six 
departments of your business, with- 



out cost or obligation. And they will 
be mailed to you, personally, in a plain 
envelop^. No one need ever know but 
yourself* 

All Test Questions requested hy teU- 
gTaJ)fi will he $mt hy return Air Mail, 
Special DcliiieTy. Regular mail requests 
will be taken care of as quickly as pos- 
sible. If you, personally, want to put 
your business on a more profitable 
basis— send for these Test Questions 
today. 

Acme Card System Company 
2 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 



Acme C»rd System Company, 

2 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please aend at once, without eost or obligation, tho Tcct 
Qu«3Uons for th« following departoients. 

iVkme . 

Firm Namo 



□ Sales 

□ Credit 

[J Purchase 

□ Stock Keeping 
Q Production 

□ Personnel 

O Ail Departments 



BfAUDii'i llLttlf>rii» li (lublliljiMt rtti ihr 3iHK of r*i*ry mnnth bf the Chmmhtr of Ctsmmrrrp of Ihi UnlUd Stiit««^ Pu1illrMl<in 
Omct. Wathlnittnn, [). V. E^lltarlal, AOterllitni iml nrrulitloti OtlrfK if^l^ H mrrct, N. W. W«*hlnclriii. R i' fluh- 
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THE POWER TO FLY 

lierauM* of iln p'cal Minn |MmiT xhv raple 
lian iMTfiiiir the kinp of binl^» Arlitm! Tltf! 
iilK* Miiiirnfrriijili ran iiritlirr ^avi* nor rani. 
But for tliOM' hIm* ijmt* hIio kvcp ilH h[H*eily 
r\ liiiflc^r^ amiiirl ri-]»ro«ltif iii(: IrflrrH, liij|lf-tin% 
drawinpH, flata and oflir*! foriii*^ f*f all kiiKln by 
hourly thotJ^^anrlA, it h pro\ iiip itM*If thf* ktiip of 
cronomiEer^. It'- rrtnarkahle farihtif^fi are iNMiig 
diMTivrrrfl aiH'W in Uii'm* ti^ht-hud^fti'^d day^. 
I^t II** ?*hou y<iti nhat it uiJI d*i for you. ThiTf'n 
no obligation* U rile \, B. Dirk 0>ni|iany, fliirago^ 
or *w rla**-ifird fi*lr{duinr dirrrtor^ for liranrh oflire. 
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The next time the 
President calls you to 
Wash ington — 



FltnM THE WEST 
ANn SaUTIIWEST 

Through air-cooled cars 
for The George Washing- 
ton leave Sl Lotiis on the 
Southwestern Limited of 
the New York Central. 



F R €1 M THE 
Bill) RLE WEST 

Board The George Wash- 
ington at Cincinnati or at 
Louisville. Through cars 
from Indianapolis on the 
Big Four. 



FROM THE WEST 
A^n NORTHWEST 

Through air-cooled cars 
for The George Washing- 
ton leave Chicago on the 
Big Four. 



TRAVEL IN COMFORT ON 

THE 
GEORGE 
WASHII^GTON 



(fie twrld'8 first long-distance 

AIR-COOLED 

TRAIN 

Clean, fresh, filtered air in every car throughout the entire trip— 
no drafts, dust, dirt, or noise — ^restfuI lounge cars wilh a radio and 
a generous supply of the latest magazines^ — restaurant cars with 
the atmosphere of a fine club, serving delicious meals at reasonable 
J prices — beautiful interiors in Colonial style. The George Washing- 
ton has justly been called the most wonderful train in the world, 

GOING RETITRIVIXG 

Lv. St. Louis (CST) 9:04 AM ^^^^ Lv. Wash Vn (EST) 6:01 PM 

" Chicago 10:05 A\l ^l^^"* Ar. Cinrinnati 8:45 AM 

IndianapoUB ....2:05 PM ^H^H^^ " Loui^vlUe(CST) 10;59 AM 

l.r,uihvi!le 1:00 PM ^^^^M " Indianapolis 10i40 AM 

" CincinnatUEST) Sr45PM N^^—^^^^B " Chicago 3:00 PM 

Ar/Washinglon ....... 8:30 AM " Sl Louis 4:15 PM 

Chesapeake Ohio 

IVhrn making r^Jervatiotu tm Cbesafe^ek and Oieio pifait mrnit^ Nation" J Business 



Profits. . .the result 

of accumulative accuracy 




E^'fry fi^*urf* taken frnnn pvrry f*ralr iti ycttir plant 
trav€'l«i rither i»f I wo roadn to your balance »heet. 
One U> Prii/ir — ihe iUhcr to Loss, 

The routi* taken depends on how your Rcales 
perform. 

Thv sen?*iti%ity and pre<!iP*lon of International 
Inthistrial Seales* prevent thai HueceHs^ion of f rac- 
liotuil errors Mhieh come from inaceurate weip^h- 
ing!^ and eonf^titute intunfiible losses. As a result^ 
aeetim Ilia live aeeuracy in turned into proAl* 

liiiernaiional InduHtriul Scales have a long use- 
ful life guartlin^s [irof'iLH, product^i and repulaliuns. 



The wide range of uses to which Iniernationfttx art* applied 
includeii rminting parl.^^ mmiiuHiift tritllc fiihrirK, ctini- 
piitinit itcrc'enlafte of wri|zhtirig in fcif^ricji, computing jKist- 
age, rheckiiig hieciminp^ &tid uutK"^ng shipmctitAf com* 
p€>iindifi|{« packaipiifj and tPHtinK- 

Wht*lher your material aeeounting figures relalc to 
pfiiind^t piece)!, yards* nr galloiiA^ there ia a type to fit 
yuur nef?d«. 



International Business Machines Corporation 

Internotionol Eloctric Tobulating and Accounting Machinas . . . Internationol Time Recorders ond Ebctric Time Systemi 
Infer nofiono\ Industnal Scoles . . , Doyton Moneywefghf ScqIoi and Store Bqulpmenf 



General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

OFFICES AND SERVfCE STATIONS IN 



Canadian Division ™ 
300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, OKT. 

AU PRINCfPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 



IVhem wriiimff to IitTirtKATiQif ai. Btrsmcftt Mackixu CovroMtiON pti^te nttniion Xathn'j B^nntMs 
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Efficiency 

Business tends to localize during a 
depression. It also has other char- 
acteristics that are vastly different 
from those of boom times. Some of 
these characteristics are listed in 
the article beginning on page 17. 
Jesse Rainsford Sprague, who wrote 
this article, interviewed a large 
number of business men on the sub- 
ject, "How can business earn prof- 
its on two- thirds of the 1929 
volume?" Their answers show an 
interesting cross-section ot present- 
day conditions. 

Tax Reductions 

The nation is being told that it has 
a serious tax problem and it is in- 
dicated that business men should 
do something about it. Most of 
those who urge action are indefinite 
as to what this action should be. 
We asked Morris Edwards to an- 
swer this question. "What can the 
ordinary citizen do about his tax 
bill?'* In an article beginning on 
page 25, he outlines some of the 
things that you and I can do to 
stop government extravagance. 



Survey 



As reports of business in 1931 come 
in they reveal a new national state 
of mind which commerce and in- 
dustry must take into account if 
profits are to result. Raymond Wil- 
loughby discusses this state of mind 
and its implications beginning on 
page 34. 
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Chain Stores 



When the sheep ranchers of the 
West found themselves in a critical 
situation, they turned for help to 
an old friend who heads a chain- 
store organization. Their need and 
his course in coming to their aid 
open up a whole new field of serv- 
ice for the large organization. The 
story begins on page 28, 



Economy 



Where does it begin and end? Some 
illuminating sidelights on this sub- 
ject as revealed in congressional 
debates will be found on page 31, 
together with a hint as to where 
the blame for expensive govern- 
ment service lies. 



Change 



A score or so of new developments 
which promise greater efficiency in 
old industries or the birth of new 
and competing industries. Page 30. 

And Also 

WilJard M. Kiplinger*s Washing- 
ton letter; Malcolm C, Cuttings 
description of a taxpayers' cam- 
paign which reduced local expendi- 
tures in Minnesota nearly $8,000,- 
000; Confessions of a Capitalist; a 
description of a new industry 
which bids for the job of leading 
business out of depression; Things 
Talked about in Wall Street, and 
other features. 
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THIS BOOK 



jpoints to more and 
larger profits in J\*ew England 

DOW for tluM 8ixt^cii*pEf^^ illiiitt rated lioolLlct %%'hicli you 
the fuels* obout llie rich, compact New England niarkrt and ilie moBl 
profitable way io wluch tu reach it» eight million eoii^umers. 



If you are already dl»ttributing prtMluctfl i 
New England, there are facta here tt wi 
pay you to know« If you are plannin«r 
f'nfer New Eogland with your prod- 
uctSi now or at any time, our booklet 
has valuable information for you., 

Clip and mail the caufion* 




lIOSTOi¥ 



f ruiuKf pi43 i S^rrirr Drparfmtnt Vfi If 
Plcmte wclid mm booklet drm^tihlag^ jmtT 



roll I.4ltCii:H FHOFlTii 



Namf 




Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



T 



said: 



WE Plain Talktr dropped in the 
other day after a long abscmre. 
When I asked him to explain he 



tlt^mpany and AddreMt- 



Well. Vm findinK out wlmt some folkn 
doft-n here in Waahinuion d<m'i ^tinn io 
know, that bu!un«S3 is made up of a lot of 
lillle things and thai the dilTerence between 
red ink and black lies in findinK which of 
the little things you can do without 

We've all been Rjrprised in my businesa 
how much we could do without, I-ou ot 
thiniEfi that we Ihouijht were signs of prog- 
ress were junt extra cosii when mt came to 
look into them. I suppo^ I was just tfl bad 
ai any of 'em and when the boys told mc 
that house folks wouldn't think well of the 
firm if they lived cheap when they were 
away from home* I believed 'em. 

But, l.ctrd A'miijhty, theyVe chan(jed 
some now and they've been game about it 
too. TheyVe jmi as* eager as I am to make 
a little money, I'm Kettinn hand- written 
letters from them now where they used to 
send 200 word nii^ht letters or at least hire 
the hotel stenographer. 

Oh, I expect to walk through a ilecpef 
some morning and see a saiesman crawl 
out of an upper berth ! 

And that's what's j^etting me sore atxHtt 
some things I read of the impo^^sibility of 
making any real savingii in government. 
They keep saying: "WelL that wt>uld only 
lop off a hundred thousand or m and what s 
that in a budget of four billions, T ain't 
really worth doing." 

Well, if you can save ten of those hun- 
dred thousands? you've KOt a million and 
if you cut a hundred million ofT the budget 
you've saved 2! J per cent and if you'll 
show me how lo save 2^4 per cent in my 
bui^iness Ml say "thank you." 



IF MORE of us had the courage to 
handle government questionnaires as 
Mr. M. Vore, Jr., Secretary & Treas* 
urer of the Republic Flow Meters 
Company, of ChicaKo, did recently, we 
should be bothered with less of them. 

The Personnel Classification Board 
had sent out its regular questionnaire 
and also the 189- page book "Salaries 
for Routine Clerical Work in Private 
Industry. 1929." Mr, Vore replirf: 

"This Comriany regrets that It will be 



When ivritinff ta BOSTON Wmir CoHFk'vv ptfasr inrn*(Vin S'aiwit'j BHitncsj 
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Men who '^kiiaw it all'' 

are not invited to 
read tliis page 



THIS page is not for the wise young 
mon who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
liave radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year* but simply lacks the 
t oiifidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a 1 ittle book 
that contains the seeds of self*confidence. 
It is called *'What an Executive Should 
Know" and it will be sent without obli- 
gation. 



It contains the Announcement of the 
IiifFtitute*s new Course and Service for 
men who want to become independent 
in the next Bve years. Among the con^ 
tributors to this new Course are : 

Alfred P* Sujax^ Jr*, Preaidentt Gen- 
era! Motors Corporation* 

Fredehick Eckeb, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Hoff. Wilij H. Hays, President, Mci- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, formerly U, S. Postmaster 
General, 

Bruce Barton, Chairnmn of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbom, Ine., 
Advertising Agents. 

Dr. Julius Klein* The AsnMaut Sec- 
Tetaryt U. S. Department of Commerce. 




For the Man who wants to be 
Independent in the next 5 years 



THE Uttle book piciural abuve isboyicj ba 
rraid hy every nmn who expects to win u 
j^<*cure place for himself in tbe next five yeara. 
It explains some of the ehaDRCii which are tak- 
ing place ia the huslneiui world today. It IcIIm 



how you can equip yourself to take your pbice 
in the new busiae?is structure with eonBdenee 
and increased earninf power. It contains the 
condeniied results of 20 y«^r»* experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially. 



John T, Mabden, Dean^ School of 
Commerce t Accounts and Finance t 
New York University, 

Hubert T, Fajison, PresidejU, F, W, 
Wool worth Company^ 

IM, Ayleswortb, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Thoal^s J. Watson, President ^ Inter- 
national Business IVIachines Corpora- 
tion. 

Dexter Kimball, Dean, College of 
Engineering t Cornell University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
mindii like these? Here are a few exam- 
ple;*, select etl from many hund red s» show* 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
tran,slated into added earning powder: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
$6,000; now Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, salary $18,000. 
CASE £. Local Manager at $5,200; 

now Regi onal Man ager , salary $ I a » 0 00* 
CASE 3, Production Manager, salary 
$6,000; now President, salary $21,600- 

Send for thUi Booklet 

For the man who h perfectly content 
with himself and his joh, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes if they believed in 
thcmscKx'iJ and hud the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate r^awF The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
pla**es you uruicr no ohligation- 

Tft the Alexandtir Hiimilton Institute, i34Astflr 
rii*c,t\ Nifw York City, (in CanuUiu aUdrras 
Alexfindcr Hxtmilton Institute, Lt«L» L\ l\ Et 

v hitii ] may k^vfi i tliout cliar^t!, 

ti *toif ^ 



f^'JbfM wfiiinff fa ALEJEiiiiri^KM Hjimiltdm iNitittJTi pha^f m^Mion Xati^m^M BujiH^Mj 



A family of famous foods 
presents its annual report 




impossible to cooperate with you in the 
filling out of ihh years report tot the 
following reasons: — 

1. Due to dinkult and Iroubtedome con* 
diiions applying at the present time, our 
clerical staff and our hours have been re- 
duced to the lowest poi^ible miniinuin 
ioT the purpose of carry inf on the necet- 
sar>' routine work in connection with Uie 
actual business needs of this company. 

2. This Company believes that in forma* 
iwfw contained in the report is not useful 
to industry, becau^ of the considerable 
lapse of time between the filing of inforno- 
tion by industry and the publishing of 
the report by the Bureau. This Company 
also believes that salaries for routine cler- 
ical work are purely a matter of local con- 
ditions and that information pertaining to 
them in any area can be more economically 
and efficiently obtained through local in- 
dustrial organizations than from the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

3. This Company believes that the ac- 
tivity of the Government in this con- 
neaion should be curtailed, to the end that 
taxes may be reduced, as the cost of obtain- 
ing this information is out of all pro- 
portion to the benefit derived by the 
taxpayers in general/' 

Since the above was written, a letter 
has come in from Mr. Evans F. 
Steams, Vice President & Treasurer of 
The Stearns & Foster Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, informing us his company had 
likewise declined to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire on the ground that they could 
not at this time "call anyone away from 
mcessary pjoductive work to compile 
the data for which you ask/' (The 
italics and approbation are the editor*sJ 



The group of nationally advertised produas which comprise the 
General Foods family enjoyed a relatively successful year during 1931. 

This fact is a tribute to the stability of the food industry, America's 
largest business. It also shows the advanrageSj both in produaion and 
sellings which come from grouping products distributed through iden- 
tical channels. It shows the stabilizing effect resulting from the devel- 
opment of a merger of the General Foods type. 

The story of General Foods* activities during 1931 is told in the 
Company's Annual Report. This report^ originally prepared for distri- 
bution to the company's 53,000 stockholders^ is now offered to the 
public in booklet form. A written request from any interested person 
will bring the booklet free. 

GENERAL FOODS 



DEPT. lO-P 



250 PARK AVENUE 



NEW YORK CITY 



Maxwell House CoffHandTta, LogCaUn Syrup, jell -0^ Om^ Pmtum^ Postal Bran Flakes, 
Calimes Baking Powder, Walter Baker's Ch&culak and Cocoa, franklin Baker's Coconut, 
Minute Tapioca, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
Satina, Birdseye FrostiJ Foods, La France^ Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 



A NEWSPAPER editor in the State of 
Washington wrote me that some of the 
citizens of his community were oppos> 
ing a new post office on the ground that 
the town did not need it and therefore 
should decline the federal appropria- 
tion. His idea was that something 
should be said about this novel situa- 
tion in Nation's Business, I agreed, 
and told him so. But the business men 
of his town did not see eye to eye with 
him, His next letter explained the diffi* 
culty. He wrote: 

"You would have been interested in our 
discussion before our Chamber of Com- 
merce for it revealed a lively interest and 
concern o\^er the Federal expenditures Bui 
the old argument. 'If we don't get it from 
I he Federal Treasury, somebody else wiir 
wrote "Finis' and we w^re voted down. So 
there is no article for you!" 

And that is the way we close so many 
of our pleas for economy in govern- 
ment. We convince ourselves that ex- 
travagance is the other fellow's doing. 
What we urge, we say to ourselves, is 
for the good of the order. 

We, the people, constitute the great- 
est hindrance to sizable savings in offi- 



iVhcn wrilinff to (jEneml Foods Co»PO»ATiO)f fikaxe mi^niwn Katian't Bitiinfis 
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cial exi5efiditures. No man remains long 
in public office without remarking Dur 
^icrverse menial complex whicli com- 
mends public thrift and yet applauds 
lavish spending. 



REPRESENTATT\^ James M. Btck, 
in discussing the growth of government, 
says^ "There is nothing so discouraging 
as the fatalistic inertjo of democracy. It 
seems to have lost its instinct for resis- 
tance." 

And Senator Borah believes that the 
only way bureaucracy can be checked 
is *'by thoroughly aroused and sus- 
tained and angry public opinion." 

It remains to be seen whether we 
have lost the will to resist and have be- 
a>me so soft that we cannot become 
angry, even indignant any more. 



MR, CLYDE H. PORTER, of Play- 
fair Farms, Armstrong, Mo., writes: 

As one who has been a reader of 
Nation's Business for a long time . ♦ * I 
want to ask a personal question, I have a 
boy who is now a freshman in college. I am 
advising him to fit himself for government 
employment. , , , 

I tell him that since government activi- 
ties in America cost between a fourth and 
a third of our national income, and since 
only one- ninth of the employed work for 
government, his chance of a ^ood income 
is better as a govern men t employee than 
any place else. I tell him 1 expect Govern- 
ment to take over most all business in the 
next 20 years so he can fit in anywhere he 
wants to. 

In reply I quoted a former Cabinet 
member, who told me recently that he 
was going to raise his boy to be a gov- 
ernment employee. He said : 

It will be the biggest industry, and pro- 
vide the greatest opening for a young man. 
ten or 12 years from now. I do not want 
him to be a clerk— that would limit his 
future. I want him to choose the work that 
he likes best, and he can find that work in 
the government service. If he has an apti- 
tude for pedagogy, or printings operating 
a barge line, or making bindery glue, run- 
ning hotels or hospitals, farming, manu- 
facturing or plumbing, in short, for almost 
any fteld of human endeavor, he will find 
the Government engaged in that work. 



THE campaign against hoarding is a 
campaign against mob psychology led 
by ignorance. Typical of this ignorance 
of banks and banking is the case of 
the woman— it might have been . a 
man—who got a certified check for 
the amount she had 
in the bank and se- 
renely placed it in a 
safe deposit box. 
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SECURITY 




''NO SIR! THERE'S NOT A SINGLE WORRY 
LEFT IN MY LIFE'' 

'''As a matter of fact I have enjoyed a feeling of security for the last twenty 
years* Today I receive my first monthly income check from the Equitable, 
and each month for the rest of my life I will receive a similar check. You ask 
me ii I am concerned ahout the future! From the time I adopted this Equitable 
Plan, I have experienced — 

*''The comforting assurance that my family would not be without an 

income if I should be lost to them. 
^^The pleasure of looking forward to a guaranteed retirement income 

for myself. 

*'The relief of knowing that an income would be paid to me had I 
become disabled, 

"The sense of financial security, guaranteed by a Billion Dollar institution," 

A new descriptive booklet, ''Build for the Future" outlines the Equi table's 
Income Plans* Copy sent on request, 

THE EQUITABLE 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 

THOMAS K PARKJN50N, PRESIDENT 



To THE EQUITABLE, 393 Sevendi Ave., New York City 

Please send booklet explamiog your Life Iticome Plans. 
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ST. TROPEZ? 



Is it good for motoring? , , . What's the best hotel 
there, and what are the rates? . . . Where can I 
get gas along the nay? 




Lo\c lief ore you even begin to pack your bags, 
every last detail of your summer^s trip to Franre 
can be siuooibly planned. Why learn by ex- 
perience that certain romh anil hotels are bet- 
ter than others? It spoils your trip anfl wastea 
precious moments of gloriotis vacation. 

Authorized French Line travel agents are 
here to help you plan (if you wish) every fea- 
ture of your 34uumier . * . to anticipate (am! 
prevent ) the slifi^btcsl canfus^ion that mi^ht mar 
your enjoyment, 

French Line agents are band pi eked. They 
are alert. H illing, courteous, and well infornied. 
No matter where you wish to travel, these mm 
can secure for you dependable information . * * 
ami thpTP is no chnrgp for thpir services* 

Thi.^ mmmer, book via the French Line for 
either Plymouth or Le Ha^TC. You'll find a 
m OS t CO n ge ni al eo m p a n y abo a rd , Kn gl i sh peak- 
ing stewards* will serve you* Youll enjoy the 
truly Continental atmofsphere, the superb 
French cooking- the comfort and entertain- 
ment ; and (if you wish) you can take your car 
abroad with you at very low cost. 

Sail away to vacation M'ithout a care in the 
worbk All French Line express steamers carry 
First and Tourist Class at rates recently cut 
20^; , the lowest since the war! Let an author- 
ized French Line agent make your arrange* 
uients- he will save you money* . , - The French 
Line, 19 Slate Street, New York City* 



ILE DE FR VNCE, June 3, Jyne 22 



LAFAYETTE, Mav 21, W 2t 



1>E GRASSE. May 10 



HOCIIVMBEVl; June 1, July 12 



PARIS, Way lU hint' II, June 29 



FRANCE, JuMi* 16 
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A MAGAZINE FOR SUStNESS MEN 




A Plague of Paradoxes 



IN A world under the spell of a depreiision state 
of mind it is no novelty to find a philosophy 
dlstilK tl frtnn the bleak nation that Anierinrs 
future is behind her. The people who are 
living in these times do not lack for occasion to 
grumble and complain. But the nobler aspects 
of the American character persist and give the 
prevailing tone to the national ordeaL The trou- 
ble is that we do not see our national trials in 
perspective. Nor do we have for present support 
the saving grace of proportion which time alone 
assures, 

WTien the history of this period is written by 
men of later generations it will record a plague 
of political and economic paradoxes. Even in 
our day we are painfully conscious of distress 
and unemployment in the midst of plenty. But 
the pattern of historv in the making is now too 
near to exclude the glowing heat of controversy 
and partisan passions. Light will come later* 
And calmer minds will weigh the welter of pro- 
posals put forward for the common good. The 
historian of 1980 will find our ideas everywhere in 
collision^ and he w^ll have reason to write that: 

The America u people eonteadt?d for the public eoaser- 
vation of eoal, oil, and tinil>er, yet t!iey complicjitetl in- 
cJiiiitry'si own protective meiiiiures by antitrust laws. They 
argued for crop restriction in the face of mnv lands brought 
into cultivation by huge reclamation projects. They de- 
erie<l hoarding while raising the deposit limits of pcistal 
savings baiibi. They protested the high cost of getting 
goods from the producer to the consumer, yet found no 
inconsistency in putting a tax on the ecoiioraies made by 
chain stores. 

The Government spent years and millions of dollars on 
railroad valuation for rate making purposes while bus and 
truck competition were making the valuation valueless* 

Tliere were official statements to the effect that the 
Government owned no grain, yet Congress appropriated 
40*000,000 bushels of wheat, m which it had no ownership. 
Political leaders demanded a balancing of the budget, arid a 
week later asked for two billions for veterans on the plea that 
the pay-off would help business — ^^the same reasons which 
were advanced for a former appropriation of a billion. 
Banks were roundly criticised for denying credit to the 
farmer, while the record shows at least five government 
credit agencies were publicly competing for agricultural 
loans. 



It is difficult for tlie historian to reconcile the fact that 
tlie Fe*leral Farm Board was set up with the definite reser- 
vation against coniprting with business agencies in its 
field, yet, within six inoiitfjs it Imd become their most ag- 
gress i ve and do t er n i i n ed co n i jx- 1 i t o r , 

For many years the chief executives and the Congress 
deplored the waste t*f overlapping functions antl reeom- 
niendeil n^organi/.ation of rapidly growing bureauH, yet 
each specific pTX>posal lookmg to such reorganization was 
i*ff ec t i vely o pjn i se< 1 , 

Here, as in earlier depressions, there were hysterical 
charges that capitalism had failed, an emotionalism which 
forgot tbe great Mi^^sin^s t'tinfcrred by su<'h a syslrrn 
throughout the l.lU \<';ir^ nf America's national gri»wlh. 

Yes, it would be very much worth while to 
know the rating that posterity will put upon our 
politics and otir psychology. The paper aspects 
of this depression are volununous. For our 
pride's sake we should like to believe that the 
historian would dig below the thick crust of 
official documents, reports, platforms, legisla- 
tion and formalized opinions which so com- 
pletely obscure the moral and spiritual contribu- 
tions of **the average man" in his capacity as 
provider and citizen. 

Perhaps the historian will end his chapter on 
this period— or will it be a page?^ — with some- 
thing like this: 

But, while political and economic leaders were discusssing 
thousands of **plam" there was quietly at work in a million 
homes, business houses antJ corporations tlie real lea \' en of 
American individual responsiliility, a trait, as we have 
pointed out again and again, pt^euhar to America. AfFair'i 
were readjusted each in their own way, to the end that 
stability and confidence came — as we have noted in 
previous panics — unheralded; £ind within a shtirt peritjtl 
the normal exc?ban^e of gtxjds and services was resumed 
and tlie United States moved into another great era of 
prosperity', Spiritual forees were constantly at work and 
again, as in the past, brought the young western nation to 
an even keel Conamon sense returned always in time to re^ 
store government to its proper place in the field of eco- 
nomics — and a renewed depemlence upon, and respect for, 
individual responsibility and action. 
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The PUDDLER widens his market 
with ^fV^Stinghouse motors 



iron*s production unit^ until about a year 
ago, was the 'Spuddle ball" — 250 pounds of glowing 
iron and slag kneaded through its fiery bath by a pair 
of brawny workers. Today it is possible, in a 900'ton 
press, driven by ingeniously 
controlled Westinghouse 
motors, to work up 3000 
pounds at a time into a rect- 
angular bloom for the rolls. 

Thus wrought iron has 
been given an extended field 
of application, for as pro- 
duction advantages grow, 
markets widen. This is the 
history of the steel industry, 
the automotive industry, the 

electrical industry eveiy^ 

industry. It promises to be 
the history of wTought iron 
manufacture. And in this 
field, as tlu'oughout all in- 
dustry, electrical equipment 
is an indispensable part of 
the process improvement 
which helps make lower costs 
and wider markets possible* 




The contributions of Westinghouse to this develop- 
ment are typical. Working with the engineers of all 
industry, as it has with those of the wrought iron 
producers, Westinghouse makes its service available 

to thousands of industrial 
organizations . . - wherever 
executives are aware that to 
meet today's competition 
every advantage which 
modern electrical science 
provides must be utilized. 
In research, design, manu- 
facture, and distribution 
Westinghouse covers the en- 
tire field of modem demands 
for electrical equipment. 

Homes, farms, mines, fac* 
tones, offices, stores, trans- 
portation, and electric power 
production — these gigantic 
markets each year absorb 
millions of dollars worth of 
new Westinghouse apparatus. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 

^ EAST F t T T S I U R C M . PA, 



HIGHLIGHTS ON WESTINGHOUSE AND rTS PLACE IN GIANT MARKETS 




Molten irofif potifed into a Imth of ferrous Bilicate, and then 
"iqueezetf" iiJ a 900-ton elei trirally driven press^ gives new 
advantages in wruughl iron manufactui^* 




As the Business ^X'fcrld V%gs 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS — A* Yom like 



The Budget Must 
Be Balanced 

★ 



THE tax bill passed by the House 
had few friends — tax bills rarely 
have. 

It has gone to the Senate where 
it will be subtracted from and add- 
ed to, where clauses will be cut out and substitutes put 
in. It will go to a conference committee where it will 
be remolded- 

What the final bill will be like no one can say, but 
there stands out of the whole tangle over sales tax, 
stock tax, excise tax and every other sort of tax, over 
which the House wrangled and argued and voted, the 
fact that the House of Representatives did seek to bal- 
ance the budget. 

Why balance the budget? Plenty of men have been 
ready to answer that question by saying: 

"There is no real need of balancing the budget, at 
least at this time. In the War, and we are now going 
through a greater crisis than the War, we borrowed up 
to 26 billions and the countr>^ pulled through. The Fed- 
eral debt is now only 18 billions so why be disturbed? 
Let's go on borrowing and spending until *good times' 
return. It1l help business." 

Specioils, dangerous reasoning. 

Governments like individuals, if they would keep 
their credit good, must show that essential basic hon- 
esty of purpose which is indicated by living wnthin one's 
means. 

War times are times of emergency when budgets 
can't be balanced and borrowings must be made. No 
one blames a man who borrows to pay the surgeon who 
will save his wife's life* But what of the man who bor- 
rows because he's got used to spending? 




FAITH, confidence, credit — these 
are as necessary to the nation as to 
the individual. 

Those who would have this na- 
tion take the easy road and who 
tell us that we need not be gravely concerned over bal- 



The Good Faith 
Of All OJ Us 

★ 



anced budgets pooh pooh the idea that the credit of the 
United States can be undermined. 

They forget that vast quantities of American gov- 
ernment and other securities are still held in Europe- 
an estimate not long ago was of $7,500,000,000. What 
would be the result of Europe's losing faith in us and 
trying to unload these securities? 

A raid on the dollar such as we have never yet seen 
would result. 

Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy have seen 
too closely the evils of unbalanced budgets and depre- 
ciated currency, not to grow uneasy about the credit of 
the United States, if it does not take steps towards a 
balanced budget, 

Europe saw the mark disappear, the franc and lira 
shrink to a fraction of their one-time value, the pound 
battle and battle in vain to keep its head above water. 
It would not take much to break Europe's faith in 
the dollar. 

An unbalanced budget means a doubtful dollar! 

^ ^ THE preachers of borrowing and 

Our Govemmen- spending, as against thrift and sav- 
tal Credit Stand ins ing by the Federal Government, tell 
^ us to look at the war-time borrow- 

ing if there is any worry about the 
government ability to plunge further into debt and still 
swim out. 

No one doubts that great further borrowings could 
be made if it were necessary. No one thinks that Uncle 
Sam's credit is exhausted but while we're looking at 
the war-time figures, let's look at another set, too. 

In 1919, the national debt was at its peak, $26,000,- 
000,000 and the state and municipal debts were about 
$4,000,000,000, a total of $30,000,000,000. 

In 1929 the national debt was at its post-war low, 
$16,500,000,000, but the state and municipal debts had 
cHmbed to $13,500,000,000, a total of $30,000,000,000. 

In 1931 the national debt had again moved up to 
nearly $18,000,000,000 and the state and local debts 
probably to $13,500,000,000. 

So, as a whole, the citizens of the United States are 
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further in debt than they were when war borrowings 
reached their height. 



Business Must 
Do Without 

★ 



TAX and save is the way to bal- 
ance the budget. We can't cut our 
spending down fast as we are 
losing revenue, because of depleted 
incomes and lowered imports. So 
M e must face new taxes, taxes which most of us w ill pay 
out of depleted incomes. 

But must the taxpayer do it all? Must we give heed 
to those who cr\' oul that e\'er>' department, ever>' bu- 
reau, every activity of the Federal Government is 
sacrosanct and to reduce its personnel or its appropria- 
tions would bring us to ruin? 

It is the ainsidered judgment of a committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce that Congress 
'*shou]d determine the feasibility of a reduction of Fed- 
eral expenditures by at least $500,000,000;' 

A difTicult goal but not an impossible one if business 
men and good citizens generally will heed the resolution 
of the Directors of the National Chamber which said: 

Ever>^ economy should be put into efTtTl, Drastic cuts in gov- 
ernment expenditures can and must be made. Such reductions 
depend upon the readiness of everj^one to forego special interest 
in appropriations. SupponinR Congre^>s in reducing total expendi- 
tures means lEupporting Congress in reducing particular expendi- 
tures. 

To balance the budget under present conditions requires not 
only the strictest economy in expenditures, but additional taxes 
carefully framed. 

Me appeal to business men ever>'where to abstain from critical 
objections, to manifest their willingness to aid Congress in this 
problem. This emergency calln for placing the national welfare 
above all other considerations. 

^ p , HARDLY a day passes that some 
What rrice visitor to this office doesn*t tell us 
Price-cutting? of the evils of price-cutting and tell 
^ us that business is being helped on 

the road to Hell by devils who 
force the men from whom they buy to bid, one against 
the other. 

Who's to blame? The buyer who wants tlie lowest 
price he can get and hopes by cutting his price in turn 
to get more business? Or the seller who grasping at 
straws feels that any sort of business, even business 
done at a possible loss, is better than a closed factory? 

The trade associations are taking a lively interest in 
the subject but for the most part their chief remedy is 
to point out that such ^'destructive buying" is danger- 
ous to both buyer and seller. 

The Steel Founders' Society of America recently sent 
out a letter to its members saying: 

Their attention should be called to the men who have been 
thrown out of work, the salaries? Uiat has^e been cat. the companies 
who are on the verge of bankruptcy, because of profitless buying 
which autoniatically kill^ the ability of the public to satisfy its 
wants. These uints are pilinp up and only need employment and 
income to be released in a tidal wave of orders. 

We mu^l urge all executives to end this org>^ of profitless buy- 
ing and take out of the hands of their purchasing departments the 
determination of their business policy from one of "Beat them 
down" to one of "Live and let live." We are in a period where men 
must forget somewhat their own selfish viewpoint and do ever>*- 
thing they can to help the general situation. By so doing they help 
themselves. 



NATION'S BUSINESS for May, 

Admirable in principle, but what if the purchasing 
department by bu> ing cheaply from the foundrjman 
is able to keep his factor>' open and his workmen em- 
ployed. In times like these it is hard to avoid the "selfish 
viewpoint/' 

The automotive industry' at this moment is making 
desperate efforts to awake the public buying power* 
Price is one of its appeals. How much of that price de- 
pends on hard bargaining witli the men who supply 
materials? 



The Creator of 
Mass Production 

★ 



WHE^N the economic history of 
the last fifty years is written 
George Eastman will have a large 
place in it. 
He took a scientific instrument 
and made a plaything of it. He taught the world a new 
word, "kodak; ' he made the phrase, "you press the 
button and we" II do the rest," familiar in ever>^ land 
and e\er>' language. 

As his production of cameras went up, his prices 
went down. 
He created a demand and then filled it. 
Much of the credit for developing mass production 
that the world gives to Henr>^ Ford really belongs to 
George Eastman. 

Professor E, R. A, Seligman of Columbia has said 
of him: 

So far as we know Mr. Eastman was the first manufacturer in 
the United States to formulate and to put into praaice the mod- 
em poMcy of la rfie- scale production at low costs for a world mar- 
ket, backed by scientific research and advert i sing, 

. . J M A J O R I T I E S make decisions 
Minorities Make 3^^^ ^^oose our officials but at least 
Discussions minorities may provoke discussion, 
^ The Supreme Court decided the 

other day that Oklahoma could not 
declare the business of manufacturing ice a public 
utility and prevent an individual from engaging in that 
business without a certificate of public use and con* 
venience. 

The majority deciding the law said: 

The opportunity to apply one's labor and skill in an ordinary 
occupation with proper regard for all reasonable refutations is 
entitled to protection. 

Justice Brandeis wrote a minority decision twice as 
long as the majority*s and it got twice as much pub- 
licity because he discussed the whole question of eco- 
nomic planning and said: 

There must be powder in the states and the Nation to remold, 
throujfh experimentation, our economic practices and institutions 
to meet changing social and economic needs. 

The Interstate Conunerce Commission also divided 
the other day, the majority holding that the New York 
Central must buy the Boyne City. Gay lord and Alpena 
Railroad, a little MicJiigan line* 

But the minority had this significant thing to say 
about railroad consolidations: 

We are charged with a duty to maintain an adequate national 
transportation «*ystem. We do not help to maintain such a system 
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by saddling on an existing carrier a substantially defunct property 
rcquirinK not only initial cxpt'ndilurcs lo acquire but constant 
operatit^R losses thereafter. 



J r THOSE who would cut down the 
No tixed eoste ^Qgtj, Government are met con- 
In Government stantly by the assertion: 

^ *'0h, there's no use bothering, 85 

per cent of Government costs are 
due to past and future wars and you can't cut that," 
Nonsense! The figure of 85 per cent is a vague and 
doubtful one. Sometimes it's put higher and sometimes 
lower. None of us knows exactly what it is. There is 
reason for putting it as low as 55 per cent. 

Pensions and veteran reUef are a cost of past wars. 
So far as they are an accepted obligation of the Govern- 
ment they must be met. But is there any reason why 
they should be wastefully administered? Is there any 
reason why we should not use caution and carry out 
justice in making new obligations? 

Pa>TOents of interest and retirement on the public 
debt are largely a cost of past wars. They must be met. 
The tost of the army and navy we are charging to 
future wars. Granting need of keeping these forces, is 
that any reason why the money necessary for these 
purposes should be spent wastefully? Let*s not call any 
expense of Government untouchable! 

w M J ki NELSON GASKILL. once a 

We Need More Federal Trade Commissioner, now 
Followers practising law and acting as legal 
^ adviser to trade associations, we 

are indebted lor a useful word. 
He says that with all the talk of leadership, and 
all the outcry that business leadership has failed, what 
we really need is *'followership." 

In a thoughtful letter of comment on present con- 
ditions of business, Mr. Gaskill says: 

Leadership implies ''foUowership" which means the capacity 
to understand and the willingness to accept the displacement of a 
prior concept by a new idea. Without this quality of "follower- 
ship/' leadership fails as an inducement to concert of action. Any 
movement toward concert of action must arise from and seek 
to displace a diversity of action which is founded upon a convic- 
tion of diversity of interest, I am inclined to think that it is our 
extreme individualism which makes *'followership" so difficult 
for the average business man. The interdependence which special- 
ization creates is new. The idea of separate, antagonistic self- 
interest is old and deeply ingrained. It requires considerable in- 
telligence of an individualistic business man to realize that his self- 
interest is dependent upon the degree to which a common interest 
is served Many are incapable of it. 

Certainly the ability to make sacrifices for the com- 
mon good is an essential of successful trade associa- 
tion work. We do need ''followership** as well as leader- 
ship. We're grateful for the word. 
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COLLEGES have exchange pro- 
Jusiness Ideas fessorships. Heidelberg sends to 
From Outside Har\^ard a leader in thought and 
^ Harvard responds by sending one 

of its best men in a kindred sub- 
ject. An outside view is brought in* 



Perhaps business needs something of the sort, Si^i- 
pose General Motors said to International Shoe; ''We'll 
lend you our sales manager for awhile if you'll let us 
have yours. There may be ideas in selling shoes that 
could be applied to selling motor cars." 

The idea was suggested by a talk with an officer of a 
company who told us the other day that he had got 
some most valuable ideas on filing systems from an 
automotive engineer and that he had heard of an- 
other company which had engaged two men from quite 
outside their industry to work with their sales and 
advertising department. 

Certainly we know that some of the best ideas that 
this magazine has ever had have come from business 
men who never thought of themselves as editors. 

WE heard the other day of a land* 
laxpayers/ j^j-^j ^^.j^^ to his tenants bills 
Not Government made out somewhat in this form: 
^ Rent $100 

Taxes 25 



$125 



An intere:ting idea which might help to bring home 
to the non-real estate owner that after all he doesn't 
escape the property tax, 

A correspondent with a similar idea in mind writes; 

Might it not, therefore, be the beginning of a wide movement if 
you were to ask for the substitution of the word "taxpayers" in 
place of "Government?" In other words, where an individual now 
says that the Government is j^oing to do thus or so, he might, with 
more accuracy, say '*The taxpayers are going to pay for this and 
that/* "The taxpayers are going to build Boulder Dam," "The 
taxpayers may pay another two-billion dollar soldiers' bonus/' 

WU JWL KJ PRESSURE for anticipation of 
Whyand Why Not bonus payments to those who 
a Bonus served in the World War grows in- 
^ sistent. 

Predictions most commonly 
made are that the bill will pass the Congress and be 
vetoed by the President. 

We are all inclined to discount predictions. Too 
many of us recall the Fall of '29 and the assurance from 
leaders in Government and business that the depression 
was only a temporary stock market setback. The bill 
may be nearer fmal enactment than most prophets 
think. The arguments for it are familiar: that it is 
merely anticipating a little, a Government obligation; 
that it will tide over thousands of men now unem- 
ployed until they find work; that it will put money in 
circulation and advance trade and industry. 

A further argument getting unexpected support is 
that paying the bonus by an issue of some sort of green- 
backs would be inflation and inflation just now would 
be a good not a bad thing. 

Against these pleas for bonus payment, it is argued, 
that the debt is not due now^; that the proposed settle- 
ment actually greatly increases the amount Congress 
had in mind when it passed the Act; that it would be 
most unwise to pay $2,000,000,000 or so at a time when 
the Government's outgo is far greater than its income 



and its borrowings are heav>^; that previous experience 
with bonus payments did not indicate that they stimu- 
lated trade; and finally that inflation is a dangerous 
thing. 



The Case For 

★ 



THE argument for inflation seems 
to run like this: 

The dollar is too high. It takes 
a bushel and a half of wheat to buy 
a dollar, it takes 16 pounds of cotton 
and nearly 20 pounds of copper to buy a dollar. If we 
print more mone\% money will be cheaper and conver^^e- 
ly wheat figures wilt advance and a bushel will buy the 
farmer two dollars. Also his fixed charges, the interest 
on his mortgages, etc.. will become easily met with these 
low price half bushel dollars. 

Many a veteran of the McKinley-Bryan campaign of 
1896 will prick up his ears at this argument. 



Let's Make a 



BALANCING the budget isn't a 
matter of increasing taxation. It's 
Permanent Cut a matter of reducing Government 
^ spending. 

All kinds of proposals to reduce 
spending ha\e been made, furloughs without pay for 
Government empIo>'ees, salar>^ reductions for every^one, 
reductions for the higher salaries, a five-day week for 
workers by the day, consolidation of bureaus, transfers 
of bureaus. 

All worthy of earnest and honest consideration, but 
most of them lack s<jmething. They are temporizing. 
They look forward to resumption of the spending in 
some later and happier day. 

What is needed is a definite lopping off of Govern- 
ment functions, a recognition that the Government is 
doing things that are not the business of Government, 
that should be left undone or done by the interests sup- 
posedly benefited, 

, THE annual report of R, H. Macy 
The Drop of ^ Company of New York and its 
Retail Prices affiliated stores in Newark, Toledo 
^ and Atlanta, for their fiscal year 

ended January 31 provides some 
interesting figures on the drop in retail prices. 

The number of transactions for the year lately ended 
was 60.981,164, an increase from 53.856,355 in 1930. 
or a little more than 13 per cent. Money totals for 
these transactions dropped from $147,769,497 to $144,- 
611,817 a decline of a little more than two per 
cent. 

In other words each trammction represented $2.75 in 
1930 and $2,39 in 1931, a decline of 13 per cent which 
may be taken perhaps as some indication of the fall in 
retail prices last year. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company's sales 
dropped in dollars and increased in volume. Sales of 
$1,008,325,093 were 5.3 per cent below the $1,065,806,- 
885 of 1930, But the tonnage for 1931 increased to 5,- 
565,000 from 5,191,000 the previous year. The prices 



per ton, $205 in 1930 and $179 in 1931, show a deaease 
of 13 per cent, 

^ , , SOMETIME ago there was wide 
W lT^*'*'**" discussion of the pipe line as a dan- 
Works Both Ways gerous rival to the railroads. It was 
^ carrying and preparing to carry^ in* 

creasing quantities of petroleum 
and petroleum products. In the hands of the railroads 
and private owners the thousands of tank cars made a 
sad picture. 

Not satisfied with sending fluids through pipe lines 
speculators on the future of our carriers drew a picture 
of solids going through pipe lines while the railroads 
sank further into the depths. 

Not all of w^hich happened. In fact something very 
definite happened on the opposite side. General Amer- 
ican Tank Car announced that it had ready a car for 
moving dry flowing solids in bulk. Such things as 
cement and sulphur and fertilizers can be shipped in 
bulk and no longer need be bagged or barreled or boxed. 

Perhaps the railroads will be less worried now about 
the pipe lines* 



, - BORROWINGS on life insurance 

Insurance Loans policies show a decline, says the 
Decrease Wall Street Journal These borrow- 
^ ings rose steadily from 1924 when 

they first passed the billion mark 
to 1931 at the close of which year they were nearly 
three billions. There were borrowings to meet family ob- 
ligations and perhaps for further purchase of securities. 

What does it mean if borrowings continue to decline? 
Not that the fund available is exhausted, for it is esti- 
mated that holders of life insurance might borrow fi%^e 
times the three billions they have already borrowed. 
Hardly that the wants of the needy have been satisfied. 
Perhaps that men are holding tighter than ever to what 
life insurance they have. 



Where Rail roads 
Fall Behind 

★ 



PRESIDENT Williamson of the 
New York Central gave some in* 
teresting figures in a talk the other 
day to the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh. Grade crossings w^ere dan- 
gerous, he said, and the railroads had spent millions in 
getting rid of them* 

"In the five years from 1925 to 1930, about $135,- 
000. CXX) was spent for this purpose in the elimination 
of 7,230 grade crossings on Class I railroads.*' 

A good work, well on its way to completion. The 
railroads should make traffic safer. Those are one's first 
refiections. 

But FVesident Williamson went on, "localities in the 
same period added 9.646 new grade crossings— givincj 
us in those five years 2.416 additional grade crossings, 
which will probably be eliminated at some time at a 
further enormous expense.*' 

It looks as if the contest between the railroads and 
the grade crossings w^ere not a little uneven. 



Common Sense and Profits 



By JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY R, L LAMBDIN 



A NEW md healthy business 
philosophy is growins up through^ 
out the country. In this article^ Mr. 
Sprague describes this new Feeling^ 
eKplains what it means, why it is 
necessary and how it is working 
to produce better times. He also 
includes some observations on the 
causes of depression — and the cure 



ON THE train coming from 
Boston to New York there 
I was the usual smoking 
room conversation about 
how long the depression 
is likely to last and what particular 
filJip Will definitely set the country on 
the way to renewed prosperity. Finally 
a gentleman spoke up who had pre- 
viously been only a listener, 

"I happen to be in the manufactur- 
ing business/* he said. "I have quit ex- 
pecting a miracle. Whatever business 
upturn takes place will be gradual, just 
as it always has been after a depression. 
I lost money in my business last year. 
1 did about two-thirds of the 1929 vol- 
ume. 

"I am going ahead on the assump- 
tion that business is never going back 
to the 1929 volume. If it does, well and 
good. But I have put my affairs in 
shape to get along on what I am doing 
now, I expect to show a profit in 1932.*' 

The same day this conversation took 
place the New York newspapers quoted 
a nationally known corporation execu- 
tive as saying; 

"When we get through with this 
storm, American industry will make 
more operating at 80 per cent of capac- 
ity than it ever did before, going at even 
100 per cent." 

Any number of similar statements 
might be quoted. Business executives 
are showing a healthy disposition to 
discard the idea that some miracle is 




Business men have Concluded that 
no miracle is tn che ofi&ng 



going to lift the country out of de- 
pression. I have interviewed a large 
number of executives on the subject: 

"How can a business earn profits on 
two-thirds of its 1929 volume?" 

I have found many who have actually 
attained that objective. In practically 
every case this was accomplished by 
eliminating extravagances and shifting 
policies to conform to present condi- 
tions. 

I recall a conversation I had in that 
other lush period, just a decade before 
1929. A Texas cotton farmer told me 



he had sold his 1919 crop for 42 cents 
a pound. He added: 

"But that ain't enough. Sure as 
you're bom, next season cotton is going 
to hit 75 cents a pound and stay there. 
From now on I can live like a gentle- 
man ought to!" 

I saw him again the next year when 
he had sold his cotton at 11 cents a 
pound. He admitted he had changed his 
previous estimate of how a gentleman 
should live. 

'1 made out on 11-cent cotton/' he 
said, *'and I reckon I can be satisfied 
with that/' 

It must be admitted there was con- 
siderable 75-cent-cotton psychology in 
general commerce in the years preceding 
1929. Business went ahead so fast that 
the sky seemed the limit. A number of 
the executives have told me of projects 
of those days which seem fantastic now. 

Extravagance doesn^C pay 

TITERE was, for example, the manu- 
facturing concern that in 1929 engaged 
a young man lately out of college at a 
salary of $9,000 a year. He had had no 
business experience. His qualification 
for the position lay in the fact that he 
had married the niece of a rich man 
who was a director of a number of cor- 
porations. It was presumed the rich 
man would compel these corporations 
to purchase their supplies from the 
young man's employers. Unfortunately, 
the rich man had nothing to do with the 
buying activities of his corporations and 
the young man's letters of introduction 
had no effect. He held his $9,000 job 
two years. His firm had not been able 
to trace a dollar's worth of business to 
his efforts. 

Another boom time story concerns it- 
self with a Pennsylvania corporation 
that manufactures hardware specialties 
and had as sales manager a man who 
had risen from the ranks and who was 
drawing a $10,000 salary. The corpora- 
tion did a modest amount of advertis- 
ing, spending approximately $40,000 
in various trade journals. At the be- 
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Since Ke could endorse 
liis own expense a cecum 
he spared nothing 



ginning of 1928 the sales manager sug- 
gested to the board of directors that the 
advertising be eliminated. He argued 
that the corporation was running at full 
capacity anyhow and it might as wdl 
save this expense. The directors ap- 
proved of the idea and the advertising 
was discontinued. The sales manager 
then made the further proposal that» 
as he had originated an idea which 
would save the corporation $40,000 a 
year, he should be rewarded with a 
share of the saving. The directors 
agreed that he should receive one- fourth 
of the former annual advertising ex- 
penditure and his salary was raised 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Making up lost time 

THINGS went along splendidly until 
the beginning of 1930. when the cor- 
poration's sales declined even more than 
those of its competitors. An investiga- 
tion showed that this was due largely 
to the fact that its name was not kept 



before the trade. More and more its 
salesmen, when soliciting new accounts, 
were met with the statement, ''Yes, 
probably your stuff is all right, but we 
don't care to do business with people 
we dont know anything about. We 
never heard of you before!" 

This year the corixjration is spend- 
ing twice as much on advertising as it 
did formerly in an effort to make up 
lost ground. 

For the sales manager matters have 
turned out even worse than for his cor- 
poration. The directors not only took 
off his $10,000 extra salary, but also 
cut 15 per cent of his former salary. 
But, in his prosperous years, he pur- 
chased on installments a suburban 
estate that required three servants. At 
last accounts this was being taken away 
from him with a loss of the money he 
had paid on it. 

Perhaps the star example of optimis- 
tic thinking was told to me by an execu- 
tive of a large middle- western concern 
doing a nation-wide business. Some 



three years ago the concern's 
president attended a conven- 
tion in New York and met a 
man who was connected with 
another corporation and 
whose principal duties were 
to entertain customers of his 
corporation at similar gather* 
ings- The president admired 
the grace with which this man 
could make an after dinner 
speech and' the gayety he 
could inspire at less formal 
gatherings. 

A new president 

IT HAPPENED that the 
president was thinking of re- 
tiring and on the lookout for 
a successor. He decided that 
the entertainer was just the 
man he wanted. The inter- 
view took place in a hotel 
suite at one o'clock in the 
morning after a somewhat 
convivial party, 

"I've got all the money I 
want," the president said, 
"and I intend to enjoy life 
from now on. How would you 
like to take my job? I'll be- 
come chairman of the board 
and you can have the title of 
president," 

Naturally the entertainer 
was interested. His own con- 
cern was paying him $12,000 
a year, with a liberal expense 
account, and he had an idea 
the position the president 
was offering him might be worth per- 
haps S25<000 a year. Not wishing to 
appear too eager he said he would like 
to take a little time to consider so radi- 
cal a change. The president countered: 
"I know what you're thinking- You 
figure you can tell your corporation 
about my offer and they'll raise you to 
almost anything you ask. I don't know 
what you're making now, or how much 
you can get out of your corporation. 
Whatever that might be. Fm going to 
make you an offer you can't refuse, 
ril pay you exactly the same amount 
Tve been drawing myself. That is 
mOOO a year!" 

So the entertainer became president 
of his patron's concern. He also bought 
a country estate and his chauffeur drove 
him in and out from business in one of 
his four automobiles. He changed radi- 
cally the concern's policies. Being an 
entertainer by instinct, he believed in 
personal contact as a sales stimulant 
and spent much of his time at various 
conventions. Since he could endorse his 
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own expense account he spared nothing. 
At one gathering held in San Francisco 
his bills amounted to $9,000 for rent 
of an entire hotel floor and accompany- 
ing services. 

So long as business was booming his 
concern made considerable progress. 
But his policies showed signs of weak- 
ness when things began to tighten up. 
Executives who were willing to throw 
business his way in return for his en- 
tertajnment began to instruct their pur- 
chasing agents to buy at the best price 
regardless of sentiment. Six months ago 
his a>ncem passed its regular dividend 
for the second time and the board of 
directors voted the entertainer out ol 
office. 

Localized buying in depression 

SUCH boom time projects are no longer 
the rule. But there are some other ex- 
pressions of 75-cent-cotton psychology 
that stand in the w^ay of many concerns 
that are struggling with the problem of 
earning profits on reduced volume. One 
of these is the assumption that business 
can be done the same w^ay in a depres- 
sion as in boom times. 

During a depression commerce al- 
ways tends to localize. Retail merchants 
in particular buy their goods nearer 
home, and many manufacturers who 
have formerly done business over a 
large territory are now finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain their volume at the far 
edges of their territories. 

I can best explain this by assuming 
that I am a New York manufacturer 
and one of my good customers is a 
merchant in Kansas- In flush times this 
merchant came to New York at least 
once a year to buy goods. He felt he 
could afford it, because his purchases 
amounted to about $40,000 a year, and 
he enjoyed the trip anyhow. He also 
figured he could get lower prices by deal- 
ing direct with me rather than with 
nearby wholesale houses. Between his 
buying trips my salesmen called on him 
occasionally to get his fill-in orders. 

But when the price of Kansas wheat 
went down to 40 cents a bushel and the 
merchant's sales declined in proportion, 
the merchant eliminated his trips to 
New York, He knew that, if he bought 
only $20,000 worth of merchandise a 
year, the expense of his trip was not 
warranted. He decided he would buy 
his requirements from my traveling 
salesmen. But this did not prove en- 
tirely practical. My salesmen could get 
to him only four times a year; and any- 
how, buying from a salesman's samples 
in a hotel room is not so satisfactory 
as coming to New York, 



Eventually the merchant began to 
drift away from me and to buy some 
of his goods from a jobbing house in 
Kansas City. Perhaps he paid a little 
more on some items, but he could go to 
Kansas City without much expense and 
at any rate the jobbing house salesman 
called on him every two or three weeks. 
If business becomes too slack it is likely 
the merchant buys his goods even 
nearer home where he can go in his own 
automobile and bring his purchases 
back with him. 

The trend toward localization of 
commerce during a depression extends 
practically to every line. An incubator 
manufacturer in Minnesota is likely to 
pick up his materials from a mill supply 
house in St. Paul instead of buying di* 
rect from the actual maker of the ma- 
terials in Ohio, The Pennsylvania ma- 
chine shop owner who formerly bought 
tools from New England probably buys 
now in Scranton or Wilkes-Barre, or 
even patronizes a retail hardware dealer 
around the corner in his own town. 

To a lesser degree this localization of 
commerce extends to the buying habits 
of private individuals. In a small New 
Jersey town I talked with a merchant 
who said that his own business was con- 
siderably helped by the depression. As 
an example, he mentioned a well-to-do 
local family whose members formerly 
went to Europe each year and stocked 
up on Paris goods. Then the family had 
some Wall Street losses and eliminated 
its European trips but did its shopping 
in New York, After awhile, when some 
of the corporations in which the family 
held stock passed their dividends, the 
family began to shop in Newark. 



the executives I have interviewed admit 
that, during the pre- 1929 period, they 
were tempted to go after distant mar- 
kets and neglected their natural, near- 
by customers* 

Neglecting the home ground 

A MANUFACTURER of machine 
tools in Massachusetts told me of a sur- 
vey he made of his business last year 
and what it revealed. He started his 
business in a small w^ay some 20 years 
ago, originally selling his tools to in- 
dustrial plants in his own vicinity. As 
his capital increased he sent his sales- 
men further afield and found a market 
for his tools in the Middle West, 
Eventually he did the bulk of his busi- 
ness with industrial plants between 
Pittsburgh and the Mississippi River. 

When the depression came on, the 
manufacturer's sales fell off sharply as 
his important western customers began 
to buy their tools from nearby manu- 
facturers or from local wholesalers. His 
total volume fell to barely 40 per cent 
of what it had been in 1929, 

The manufacturer's survey showed 
how he had neglected his nearby mar- 
kets. Only a small fraction of his sales 
were made to plants in his own neigh- 
borhood. His investigators reported 
that, during the flush times, these plants 
had been worked intensively by a com- 
petitor in Ohio. The investigators also 
reported that fully half the potential 
buyers of the manufacturer's tools in 
New England had never been called on 
by his salesmen. Some potential buyers 
did not even know the manufacturer 
was in business. 




When business geU too slack the merchant buys his goods nearer 
home and brings them back in his own automobite 



Eventually East Orange got its trade. 
Now, as economy is pushed still fur- 
ther, the family does its shopping on 
its own town's main street. 

Although I have said that commerce 
tends to localize in a depression, per- 
haps it would be truer to put it the other 
way and say that commerce tends to 
expand in boom times. More than half 



The survey revealed other complica- 
tions. During boom times the tool 
manufacturer's best salesmen were sent 
to cover the far-away markets. 

As a result of his survey the tool 
manufacturer has withdrawn some of 
his salesmen from their middle western 
territories and arranged with several 
wholesalers in convenient centers to 
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handle his products. By concentraUng 
on nearby territory he has not only cut 
down expenses, but in a little more 
than six months he has increased his 
business to within striking distance of 
a profitable volume* 

Abolishing purchasing agents 

THERE was one peculiar side light 
incidental to this tool manufacturer's 
survey that may be of interest to other 
executives who do business with large 
concerns. In many plants he found the 
position of purchasing agent has been 
abolished and that each department 
head now buys for his own department. 
Formerly the tool manufacturer sent a 
catalog each year to every firm on his 
books for the use of the purchasing 
agent in making out mail orders. Now 
with the buying divided among several 
men, one catalog is not enough. This 
manufacturer has had his salesmen get 
the names of all those who have a hand 
in the buying. He sends a catalog to 
each. 

I found a number of executives who 
believe the present depression will re- 
suit in a tendency among manufacturers 
to go back to the old method of selling 
through wholesalers. Even in boom 
times the small town and country 
village were always a problem to the 
corporation that aspired to a nation- 
wide business. In the aggregate such 
places provide an enormous market- 
sometimes estimated as high as 50 per 
cent of the country *s total purchasing 
power. But a manufacturer perhaps 
making a single specialtj^ cannot cover 
these thousands of small places without 
prohibitive exi>ense. The average retail 
merchant is lax about keeping up his 
stock by mail-order buying; he likes 
to wait for a salesman. As a result the 
specialty manufacturer is practically 
barred from the small -town market. 

At the beginning of this year one of 
the large corfxjrattons that manufac- 
tures an electrical specialty abandoned 
its former policy of selling direct to 
retailers and is now distributing through 
wholesalers. One of the executives de- 
scribed the reasons for the change, 

"We could sell direct during boom 
times and make money." he said, "but 
we can't do it now. Even some of the 
places where we formerly sent our sales- 
men do not yield enough business to 
warrant the expense of direct selling. 
1*11 give you a concrete example. For a 
number of years we have had a good 
customer in a medium-sized Iowa city 
whose annual purchases amounted to 
about $800. We let him have the exclu- 
sive sale of our product for his com- 



munity. Our salesman called on him 
every three months. Each call cost us 
about $20, figuring the salesman's 
salary, railway fare and hotel bill So, 
if the salesman got an order for $200, 
our selling cost was ten per cent, 

"In 1931 the merchant's purchases 
dropped about one-half yet it still cost 
the same $20 for the salesman to make 
the call. Our selling cost was 20 per 
cent. The only way we can afford to 
keep that customer is to sell to him 
through some wholesale house in I>es 
Moines or Omaha. The wholesale house 
can afford to send its salesman to the 
town because it handles dozens of items, 
and even though the merchant can use 
only SlOO worth of our specialty he 
buys other things at the same time. 

"Of course, we face the possibility 
that our wholesalers are not going to 
push our goods as vigorously as we 
might do it ourselves. But even so. we 
will get our goods into thousands of 
small-town and village stores that we 
never could reach when we sold direct 
and we know exactly what our selling 
cost will be. We give our wholesalers 
15 per cent profit. For that they not 
only sell our goods for us. but also 
collect the accounts and stand the credit 
losses, if any. If we sell as much this 
year through wholesalers as we sold di- 
rect last year, we are going to be on the 
right side of the ledger" 

Improving office morale 

THE head of a wholesale mail-order 
business in New York told me of his 
own simple plan to make a profit on 
his present volume. 

'There are 50 people in my office/' 
he said, "and for some time past my 
office manager has complained that they 
were not working efficiently. One day 
I heard him reproving one of the 
stenographers for coming late several 
days in succession from her luncheon 
hour. She said, 'Tve been spending my 
luncheon hour looking for another posi- 
tion. There have been so many rumors 
that some of us may be discharged that 
I felt I must do it/ 

"That set me to thinking. I knew that 
no group of people is going to do its 
best work with the specter of unem- 
ployment in the background. My busi- 
ness made no money last year, but it 
is fully financed and out of debt. I 
figured that I could make no better in- 
vestment than to assure my help of 
steady employment for a specified time. 
The next Saturday I put slips in the 
pay envelopes stating over my sig- 
nature that, for six months at least, no 
employee would be discharged except 



for cause. Since then there has been no 
reason to complain of slackness or in- 
attention/* 

Doubtless some firms have gone too 
far in their efforts to make profits on 
reduced volume. One constantly hears 
of manufacturers who reduced their 
sales forces as an economy measure. In 
the first week of January I asked a 
numl)er of merchants in a small New 
York State city how their Holiday 
business had been. Several told me that 
demand had been fairly active, but they 
had lost sales through not being ade- 
quately stocked. In almost every case 
they had not laid in their usual Holiday 
stocks because no salesmen had called 
on them. 

The manager of a drug store whose 
credit is beyond question told me that 
for years a salesman for a fountain pen 
manufacturer always called on him 
about the first of October and he al- 
ways bought about S250 worth of pens 
which he usually worked off in De- 
cember for Christmas gifts. Last fall 
the salesman did not appear and so the 
druggist did not lay in his usual stock. 
Many of his customers asked for foun- 
tain pens but the druggist could only 
show them a few odds and ends left 
over from the previous year. He sold 
only four pens in December. I asked 
him why he did not order his usual 
assortment of pens by mail 

"1 suppose I should have/' he said, 
"but I figured that if the manufacturer 
was cutting down expenses to the extent 
of not sending his salesman to see me, 
conditions must be a lot worse than I 
thought they were. I figured I had better 
keep my money." 

Two other merchants told me practi- 
cally the same thing. One lost sales on 
box candy and the other on perfumes 
because no salesman solicited their 
orders. December found them under- 
stocked on merchandise for which there 
was a good demand. A banker in the 
town told me that he gave out more 
gold pieces in December than ever be- 
fore to people who wished to use them 
for Christmas gifts. Soon after Christ- 
mas a large projxyrtion of the gold 
pieces were brought back to the bank 
and deposited by those who had re- 
ceived them. The banker learned that 
in many cases the recipient of a gold 
piece had intended to spend it, but could 
find nothing in the stores to tempt him. 
All this took place in a community 
barely a hundred miles from New York, 
where certainly it would not have been 
tremendously expensive for manufac- 
turers' salesmen to make their calls. 

There is one relic of the 75-cent-cot- 
( Continued an page 84) 



What s Going on in Vvashington 

Another Letter from W. M. Kiplinser 



DEAR MAC: 

THIS is in reply to your recent letter in which you ask 
a number of questions about prospective Washington 
actions of interest to the business community. Some of 
your questions I have answered specifically, and some 
must be answered generally. 

I note your continuing spirit of irritation over Wash- 
ington. You are largely justi^ed. The situation here is 
not particularly good for business and will not get much 
better in the next month or two. 

There are certain things on which you are unduly 
alarmed, however, and I shall try to point these out. 
Furthermore, there are reasons of necessity behind some 
actions which seem to you to be preposterous, and an 
understanding of the reasons will help you to get the 
whole picture instead of just the segment of it which 
applies to your own affairs. 

Defense ^ NOTE your statement that Washington 
has made a mess of things recently, starting 
with the tax bill. Right! Yom said Congress had not re- 
sponded to public sentiment. Wrong! 

Congress has done precisely what various vocal ele- 
ments of the public asked it to do. It has been responsive 
and flexible. The trouble is primarily that public senti- 
ment is anything but unified on taxes and every other 
pending issue. 

Each individual member of Congress votes as nearly 
as possible to suit a majority of his constituents, or at 
least a majority of those who are watching him and 
know what he is doing. He wants to do the right thing in 
the eyes of his little geographical group, so he will be re- 
elected. He comes as close as he can to doing it. 

Your complaint should apply not merely to Wash- 
ington, but to the whole country, and perhaps par- 
ticularly to business men themselves who are at sixes 
and sevens over political policies. 

Did you think well of the manufacturers' general sales 
tax, for example? Yes, Did you tell your Congressman? 
No, Others who did not like the tax did plenty to express 
their views. They were organized and they were vigor- 
ous. They got what they wanted. Congress responded to 
the public will, in so far as the will was made known. 

Do we think the budget should be balanced? Yes. Do 
any of us like to pay taxes? No. Will we argue against 
taxes on our particular selves? Yes* Are there any ex- 
ceptions? Very few. 

Don't you see the predicament Congress and the whole 
Government is in these days? Don't you see that Wash- 
ington needs defense, however unpopular this may be? 

We wish on the Government the job of belling the cat, 
then kick on how it is done. 

Business Men ^ NOTE your remark that what we 
need is more business men in Con- 
gress. Years ago, when I was new in Washington, I 
thought so. Now Vm not so su^e. The average good busi- 



ness man is too dogmatic, too sure of what is ''sound'* 
and what is "unsound," too prone to drive things 
through, too autocratic, too little habituated to concilia- 
tion. It takes a different mental training to make a good 
member of Congress, a good politician or statesman. It 
takes fitxibility. It takes the ability to compromise on 
minor matters (occasionally with intellectual dishon- 
esty) to gain success in major matters. You may wish 
it were not so, but it is so and must be so by the very 
nature of popular government, 

"Sound" YOU asked why Washington can*t be 
"sound." It is hard to answer specifically. 
It is a problem in philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
the inexact and partially-developed science of economics. 
How do we know what is "sound?*' Sometimes I think I 
know. You think you know. You and I think pretty 
much alike, yet we two can't always agree. How can a 
hundred million agree, except approximately, through 
their legislative bodies? They can't and they don't, ex- 
cept approximately. 

Plenty of people honestly think it isn't necessary to 
balance the federal budget next year. They think busi- 
ness will pick up and justify another year of running in 
the red. If business does pick up, they are ''sound." If 
business does not pick up, they are "unsound.'' Those of 
us who think it is dangerous to risk the uncertainties of 
business recovery are in the majority. 

Is it "sound" to support the weak banks with govern- 
ment loans? Is it "sound'' to stabilize the bond market? 
Is it "sound" to put government credit props under the 
railroads in a crisis which we assumed would pass within 
the year? Is it "unsound" to support agricultural prices 
by government stabilization? Is it "sound*' to protect 
American manufactures by tariff, and "unsound" to pro- 
tect American wheat against world prices? Is it "sound'* 
to regulate railroads and not trucks? Is it "sound" to 
go in for extravagant public works in times when we 
can well afford them, and to suspend them in times when 
we cannot afford to increase taxes to pay for them? Is it 
"sound** to live by borrowing when lenders are tight? 
Is it "sound" to rely upon indirect or concealed taxes 
which the taxpayer cannot see, feel and calculate? 

I am asking these questions. I am not answering them. 

Nationally our intelligence is not sufficient to enable 
us to know always what is "sound/* though we are mak- 
ing progress. Nationally our social, economic and politi- 
cal organization is not sufficiently developed to enable 
us to do promptly those things which we have discovered 
to be sound. In our organhation we are especially faulty. 
We are adolescent. Washington is not to blame. The dif- 
ficulty is bigger than is implied by your question. 

Afraid YOU said you were afraid of Washington. 

Let me give you a view from the other end : 
Washington is afraid of "the country." Washington 
is afraid the "people" will demand legislative panaceas 
which may or may not be good for them. The "people*' 
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can have anything they want out of Washington, if 
they want it badly enough and numerously enough. 
Washington is essentially a political sensitized plate on 
which is registered the popular will, subject to certain 
checks and balances, and subject especially to certain 
lags as regards legislative policies. 

The making of sound public sentiment rests with each 
locality, rather than with Washington. Political leaders 
here often see dearly enough what oughi to be done, but 
they cant swing public sentiment their w^ay. 

Blocs asked about the disorganized state of 

Congress, whether this would show improve* 
ment. Probably not. 

Congress is not controlled clearly by either party. The 
control is vested in bi-partisan blocs. If these were stable 
blocs, you would know what to expect. But their make- 
up flows and shifts from week to week, so that a mem- 
ber may belong to six or eight blocs simultaneously, 
each bloc pledging its votes for one piece of legislation 
in return for another bloc's support for some other pet 
project. 

Votes thus appear to be illogical and inconsistent, but 
underneath is the desire of each member to get some 
favored legislation for his constituency. This is congres- 
sional * "deliberation ■ as it is practiced. 

Forecasting of legislation requires a knowledge of these 
various blocs. Formal attitudes of the two parties mean 
little these days. 

Most of the blocs are organized under the auspices of 
special lobby organizations which work outside Congress 
to create public sentiment, and then work systematically 
to route expressions of this public sentiment to the desks 
of each member of Congress. Much of this lobby work is 
done openly and without secrecy. Some of it is done 
darkly and mysteriously. 

Graft ^^^^^ asked whether there is any graft in 
Washington. In the ordinary sense, no. There 
isn't any pt^tty stuff such as you have in your city affairs. 
The Federal Government is exceedingly well run, as gov- 
ernments go. It is far more efficient and honest than the 
average state or municipal government, 

Bui — nationally we have our tariff, our tax legisla- 
tion (especially in the complicated administrative pro- 
visions), our subsidies for shipping, aviation, highways, 
trucks, waterways, agriculture- Each special interest can 
prove statistically that it is not subsidized » that the 
payment or maintenance is merely to offset natural dis- 
advantages, and is in the public interest. The accumula- 
tion of evidence from year to year suggests, however, 
that few subsidies turn out to be economically sound, 
especially because they usually run long beyond the 
period for which they were originally intended. 

But as for petty graft — no. 

Ddy*s Mail THE correspondence burden on mem- 
bers of Congress is unusually heavy this 
year. Here is a sample of a day's mail : 

Vote for the bonus. Don*! voic for the bonus. Balance the 
budget. Don't lax me. \'oie for this. Vote for that- Get me a 
job. Send me $5. Demand a job. Cut expenses. Cut the num- 
ber of government employees. Get my nephew a government 
job. Abolish uiyeless bureaus, Create a new bureau. Get a 
government loan to keep our bank from closing. Cut taxes. 
Get an appropriation for dredging our river. Tariff is too 
high. Vote for tax on oil imports. Guarantee of bank de- 
posits is a menace. Vote for guarantee of bank deposits. Get 
a job. Vote for the Glass bill Kill the Glass bill Repeal 



the antitrust laws and end the depression. Tighten the anti* 
tmst laws and end the depression. Reduce expenses. Vote for 
human relief. Abolish the Farm Board* Get me a government 
job. Give the Farm Board more powers. Get me any kind of 
a job. Government regulation is a menace. Vote for silver. 
Keep the currency sound. Give me cash on my bonus. Stop 
bear raiding. Regulate the grain exchanges. Get me a job. 
Railroad rates are too high. Send me $10: my children need 
clothes. Railroad rates are too low. Business can't pick up 
with the budget unbalanced. Business can't pick up if taxes 
are raised. Vote for this bill: it will raise prices. Volt for a 
moratorium on farm debts. If you vote for this you will keep 
alive the inefficients. Why doesn't Europe pay its debts? Im- 
plore you to get my friend a job. Cancel the war debts and 
end the depre.ssion. High surtaxes will hurt business. The 
automobile tax will prevent business recovery. The estate tax 
is a vicious capital levy. Where can I find a job? Raise the 
estate taxes. The depression would end if Conpfress would 
quit and go home. Vote for the bonus. Regulate the banks. 

You nnay tire. So do Congressmen and officials. But 
the letters have to be answered. 

Taxes THE Senate will tear up the tax bill as writ- 
ten in the House, and the real bill will be writ* 
ten in the conference committee of the two Houses. The 
differences of opinion and attitude, not only in Congress 
but throughout the country, are so numerous that it will 
take hard work to get the bill enacted by June. 

An appraisal of the influence of the various groups in 
Congress, and of the organized lobbies which at times 
swing Congress one way or another, suggests the follow- 
ing prospects for the tax bill : 

It will raise about one billion dollars. It will provide 
high individual income surtaxes. It will have high estate 
tax rates; political policy in this country is swinging 
more and more to heavy levies on estates as a step to- 
ward "equalizing" the distribution of wealth. It will 
abolish many of the deductions heretofore allowed cor- 
porations, and close up many loopholes by which cor- 
porations heretofore have lightened their tax burdens* 

It will include numerous sales or excise taxes. There 
is considerable sentiment in the Senate for the general 
manufacturers' sales tax which the House killed, but at 
a very low rate. There is sentiment even for a general 
turnover tax at low rate. It is hard to see how a general 
turnover tax (on all sales, not merely on manufacturers* 
sales) can be adopted, considering the bitter opposition 
of farmers, labor and "poor men/' 

The parliamentary difficulties of special excise taxes 
are that each business group which is singled out for 
taxation brings focused pressure to bear on each member 
of Congress, or on key members. This is very effective, 
especially when it is not counterbalanced by support 
from the general public. 

The tax bill is sure to be loaded down with so-called 
excise taxes on imports — the equivalent of tariff. Most 
of these will be washed out in the end, because it is im- 
possible to devise complicated compensator^^ adjustments 
on all sorts of related products. 

Bear in mind that the writing of this tax bill is a log- 
rolling, vote-trading performance. It cannot be other- 
wise. Orderly well balanced fiscal legislation is pos- 
sible only when one party controls Congress and can 
enforce the will of leaders on a substantial majority of 
members. This condition does not exist in the present 
Congress. 

Budget TO balance the federal budget for the fiscal 
year 1933, starting next July 1, will require 
not only (\) a billion dollar tax increase, but also (2) 
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sharp reduction of government expenses, and (3) absten^ 
tion from new special appropriations. The budget prob- 
ably will not be balanced, despite all the talk about the 
absolute necessity of it from leaders of both parties, but 
we shall make good progress toward balancing our bud- 
get, and this is the important thing. It is more significant 
than the fact that the thing doesn't quite balance. 

You asked whether there was much congressional 
sentiment for not balancing the budget- Yes, there has 
been considerable of it, but it is in the minority. Some 
of the liberals and some of the agrarians think privately 
that the Government can borrow now, and make it up 
on taxes when business recovers. They think business 
will recover within a year. 

Majority sentiment in Congress is for balancing the 
budget, for not taking any chances on the uncertain busi- 
ness recovery, for main- 
taining sound federal 
government credit. My 
best judgment is that this 
policy will prevail in the 
end, and that the budget 
will be balanced approxi- 
mately, though not ab- 
solutely. 

On the point of new 
special appropriations, 
you must remember that 
the President holds the 
veto power and that it 
will be difficult for Con- 
gress to override a veto. 

Government YOU 
Expenses ^^^^ io 
news- 
papers stories to the effect 
that government e x - 
penses for next year will 
be cut by 300 or 400 mil- 
lion dollars. Responsible 
public officials and mem- 
bers of Congress give out 
the stories. They may be 
technically correct, but 
they are essentially exaggerations. Cuts can be made to 
add up to several hundred million dollarSp but they are 
counterbalanced by new expenses. 

Remember that the biggest single item is interest on 
past debt, and that the debt is increasing. A close second 
to debt is the expense because of veterans of past wars, 
approximately one billion dollars, and it is generally 
agre^ that this cannot be touched. The third biggest 
expense is for the Army and Navy, about three-quarters 
of a billion. The fourth biggest item is for public works 
— capital expenditures. The total on public works is fig- 
ured in different ways, but it may be called a half billion. 
The postal deficit is around 200 millions. 

The running expenses of the Government, aside from 
the items mentioned above fplus some others, omitted 
for simplicity) is 600 to 700 millions* It is less than a 
billion. If this were cut 20 per cent (which is impos- 
sible), the saving would be far less than 200 millions. 

Reorganization ^ ^^^^ the only way of reorgan- 
izing the Government is through a 
commission on which are represented both the executive 



and the legislative branches, and then only at some fu- 
ture time when one party has a clear control of Congress, 
It can't be done to any great extent under the pres- 
ent conditions of balance of power, with subsequent 
partisan jealousy, 

Abolish Bureaus YOU and I can't get anywhere by 
talking about which government 
bureaus, commissions, or functions ought to be abol- 
ished, because we will not agree. Some seem useful to 
you and others to me. 

The only thing I can tell you is this r 

No branch of the government will be abolished this 
year or next year. 

It isn't done in our government. For various political 
reasons, it cail't be done* 

Salaries I F A N Y 

salary cuts 
are finally put through 
Congress, the actual sav- 
ing will not be great. It 
will be for the sake of 
making a gesture of econ- 
omy for the political 
effect on the country-at- 
krge- Few members of 
Congress really want to 
cut salaries. 

It is an interesting ob- 
servation that personal 
efficiency has been in- 
creased in many bureaus 
by the threat of reduc* 
tions. Here and there I 
see former loafers who 
are stepping around, be- 
ing busy or pretending to 
be busy. 

Bonus A GOOD 
majority of 
both House and Senate 
members are privately 
opposed to cash payment 
of the soldiers' bonus, and say so quite freely when they 
are among friends. On the other hand a majority of both 
houses may feel it necessary to vote for the bonus. This 
is particularly true in the House, because members are 
up for reelection this fall, and the veterans' vote back 
home is worth getting. 

One distraught congressman put it this way in a pri- 
vate conversation; 

don't want to vote for the bonus. I don't think we 
can afford it just now. I don't think it is in the public 
interest. But if I don't vote for it, I will get no thanks 
from my constituents who are not veterans, and the vet- 
erans will go against me, and my district will elect some 
damned demagog to succeed me/' 

If the bonus does get through, the President will veto 
it. Whether Congress will override a veto is uncertain. 
My guess is that it will not. 

Inflation THERE is much talk around the coun- 
try at)out infiatjon. Different people 
mean different things, and most don't know what they 
mean. Primarily they want commodity prices raised by 



WHEN wc asked Mr, Kipiinger to allow us 
to print his correspondence in NATION'S 
BUSINESS we told him he could go as far as he 
liked as long as he said nothing that might cost 
us our mailing privileges. We did not^ however^ 
promise to agree with him. The fact is that the 
Editor and members oF the staff sometimes dis^ 
agree with him heartily. But we do not blue- 
pencil his opinions. We know that they are the 
result of careful analysis rather than snap judg- 
ment. So^ though we reserve the right to say ''I 
told you so^** we don*t get to say it very often. 
We are beginning to agree with a subscriber 
who wrote us that he found Mr. Kiplinger right 
*^nine times out of ten'* 



the process of cheapening credit or money. Congx^ is 
predominantly ''inflationary**; members talk it, but they 
don*t have any specific scheme. 

It is certain that we shall not inflate the currency by 
the printing press route. It is fairly certain that we shall 
have no legislation to make bonus certificates redis* 
countable by Reserve Banks. We shall have no bimetal- 
ism, or any other important development affecting silver. 

The Glass-Steagall Act contains the elements of in- 
flation, but the administration of tliis by the Reserve 
System is very cautious and conservative. The Reserve 
authorities do not want inflation^ and they will not 
adopt it voluntarily. 

They have eased credit a bit, and they have gone along 
w^ith the natural forces which have cheapened it, but they 
have shown no signs of adopting anything resembling 
an outright inflation policy. 

The gold standard is not going to be abandoned- Only 
a great foreign run on American gold— the result of col- 
lapse of confidence in American credit— could force the 
United States off the gold standard. Even then the for- 
eign run would have to be accompanied by a domestic 
crash, a hoarding of currency and gold. Some fancy 
thinkers regard these developments as within the realm 
of possibility. I suppose they are. But for practical pur- 
poses the fear is far out of line with the facts. And noth- 
ing can come suddenly without advance signs and 
symptoms of the necessity. 

"Inflation" is a loose term. It is impossible now to 
have inflation of the 1928-29 variety. Then people pyra- 
mided their credit grotesquely, buying securities and 
other things on loans secured by other things bought on 
credit, etc. It takes momentum to make inflation of that 
sort, and now we do not have the momentum. 

Banking VOU asked the prospects for the Glass 
banking reform bill. I think that the bill 
in its original form presents too big an issue, too funda- 
mental a scheme of reform, to be enacted this year. This 
assumption is based partly on sjiecific information con- 
cerning the opposition, and partly on general observa- 
tions from past years relating to measures of far-reach- 
ing influence. It always takes public sentiment and 
congressional sentiment two or three years to get itself 
organized on a big issue such as this Glass bill. 

Some sort of modified Glass bill along the lines of the 
Federal Reserve Board's suggestions, which are not 
^^deflationary" or "restrictive," may get through be- 
fore the session ends. 

Popular feeling against banks and bankers seems to be 
running high, judging by the reports reaching Wash- 
ington from all around the country. It is based partly 
on the assumption that banks are tight with their loans, 
but mainly on the part bankers played in the stock mar- 
ket inflation of several years ago. This feeling will gradu- 
ally be organized into support for some such regulatory^ 
measure as the Glass bilL 

Deposits Guardntee ' THINK there is no chance 

of enactment of any bill for 
government guarantee of bank deposits. It probably will 
be demonstrated to Congress that such legislation now, 
applying only to member banks of the Reserve System, 
would harm the poor banks which cannot qualify for 
membership in the System, and would tend to drive out 
of the System the good banks which do not like to carry 
the obligation of guaranteeing deposits of the poor banks. 



Home Loan THE bill to create a home loan system 
has a httle better than 50-50 chance 
of enactment, due not so much to popular interest in it 
(for this is slight ), but to pressure from the administra- 
tion, which regards the home loan bill as a pet. 

Reconstruction Finance ON THE whole, the 

R.F.C. has done a good 
job, though there is much grumbling about it. It has 
saved banks from failing, insurance companies from 
feeling strained, railroads from going into receivership. 
It will continue to stabilize the financial structure for 
some months. It will continue to prevent major railroad 
receiverships. 

You asked whether its two billions of resources would 
be enough. No one can know, for this requires accurate 
knowledge of the business future which no one has. 
Certainly the authorities are not thinking in terms of 
aggregate loans of anything like two billions. 

Railroads I CANT quite see the way out for them. 

They need traflic and revenues. They 
need regulation of competitors, and this is not likely 
at the present session- Business pick-up provides the 
big if w^hich obscures the railroad picture. 

Exchange Regulation I DOUBT whether there 

will be any legislation to reg- 
ulate the grain or other commodity exchanges. Congres- 
sional sentiment is slowly working toward a plan of 
having the government pass on the exchange rules . on 
the theory that the exchanges constitute a public utility. 
But the idea is not ripe yet. 

Stock Exchange IT IS improbable that there will 
be any regulatory legislation on 
stock exchange practices. Damaging publicity concern- 
ing practices is the most that should be expected. 

Tariff TAXES on imports provide an ingenious 
way of providing tariff protection under an- 
other name, disguised as revenue. The procedure is 
generally acknowledged to be dishonest. The Senate is 
not disposed to resort to this back-door tariff, and most 
if not all the peculiar import taxes will be forced out of 
the tax bill before passage. 

Agriculture THE Farm Board will not be abol- 
ished. Its policies for dealing with the 
stabilization surpluses of wheat and cotton will not be 
changed by legislative dictation. The equalization fee 
and export debenture will not be enacted. 

The investigation of the Farm Board will result in 
slinging of mud on both the co-ops and the private 
trades. 

Production loans to farmers, administered through 
the Department of Agriculture, are in direct conflict 
with the government's general policy of restricting pro- 
duction, and are dictated solely by the exigencies of 
agrarian politics. 

An ti -Trust NOTHING much can be expected, ex- 
cept perhaps enactment of the Nye bill 
which legalizes the trade practice conference procedure. 
Talk about important revision, relaxation, suspoision 
of truce is just a will-o'-the-wisp. The cold truth is that 
( Continued on page 68) 
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NO MATTER how much he may desire lower taxes, the 



THE NATION is being told that 
it has a serious tax problem. 
Statesmen, economists and busi- 
ness leaders are neglecting no 
opportunity to hammer home 
the truth that correction of evils incident 
to public expenditures, debts and taxes 
is an essential prelude to business recov- 
ery. All these appeals demand, suggest or hint that someone 
should do something to halt public extravagance. Just what 
this something is is not always clear. The someone who shall 
do it usually is less so. Apparently the someone is the general 
public. In terms of action, that is you and I, the fellow in 
the next office, and the man who lives on the other side 
of the back fence. 

We are just reasonable folks. By ordinary tests, we prob- 
ably are good citizens. We keep the peace and pay our bills. 
We usually vote in elections. Occasionally we go to political 
rallies or meetings of the community club, although more 
from a spirit of neighbor! iness than from any sense of per- 
forming a function of citizenship. 

We hear much about high taxes. At least we know that 
our own have gone up pretty fast. We are interested in the 
public finances, at least to the extent of wanting them 
handled economically, but we are not going to resign our 
jobs to do evangelical work in behalf of the body politic. We 
are not crusaders and do not want to be. Nevertheless, under 
our sdieme of government, 
we are supposed to com- 
prehend this tax problem, 
distinguish between sound 
and unsound corrective 
measures and. by our con- 
certed force and opinion, 
compel the adoption of 
sound practices. 

That seems a large or- 
der* Perhaps that is why 
we have done so little 
about it* We doubt wheth- 
er individuals or small groups can cope with deep-seated 
problems of public administration or public finance. 

Take a specific case. The newspapers constantly are lam- 
basting bureaucracy in Washington, Yet, even if we think 
that the Farm Board is political nonsense, what can we do 
about it? Or, if we believe that our city government is over- 
loaded with employees working earnestly on matters of 
ridiculous inconsequence, what can we do about that, so long 
as most of our energy is required to earn a living? 

If we can do nothing, we may as well wonder whether our 
free political institutions are worth preserving, whether the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 



average citizen cannot resign his job to beconne a crusacJer. 
Fortunately this is not necessary. There are other ways by 
which he can make his influence felt 



stitution simply were not playing a joke on posterity. But 
the case is not that hopeless. Our trouble is that, busy with 
other things, we have ignored available remedies. 

In the first place, w^e have not really come to grips with 
the problem. Our talk about bureaucracy, the cost of gov- 
ernment and confiscatory taxes, usually is too broad, too 
removed from local application, to give encouragement 
to self-reliant action. 

Buried in statistics 

FOR example, we are concerned about the increasing cost 
of local government. We hear that in 1913 it was $1,800,000.- 
000 out of a total public expense of $2,900,000,000; by 1929 
it was $7,100,000,000 out of a total of $13,000,000,000. 
Those figures plainly are enormous but to us, accustomed 
to buying potatoes by the peck, they have no realistic link 
with our personal experience. We know only that an army 
of public spenders large enough to require $7,000,000,000 a 
year is a somewhat too numerous foe for us to en- 
gage in a pitched battle. 

But these formidable national statistics are only 
the aggregate of thousands of local totals. If, as a 
nation, we are spending too much for local govern- 
ment, it is because a majority of our cities, coun- 
ties and towns — -perhaps my home area of Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, among them — ^are 
spending too much. If the 1928-29 bill of $2,400,- 
000,000 for public education is too large, it is be- 
cause the corresponding totals are too large in a 
majority of local school districts, of which my own 
Chevy Chase district well may be one. 
The costs right at home are the ones we need to under- 
stand. Rather than neglect to correct an unhealthy local 
situation on the theory that it seems to be a negligible and 
insignificant part of a towering national condition, we should 
regard it as the focal point in the picture. If we are sufficient- 
ly interested in protecting our homes and businesses and 
private resources to put the affairs of our county and city 
in order, we will have to trust that you are equally so and 
will do likewise. So you get your local taxes under control. 
We'll get ours. 

Accordingly, let's look at our situation at home. What needs 
to be done? For one thing, our community always is finding 



'RATHER than ignore an un- 
healthy local situation because 
it seems a neglisible part of the 
national condition^ we should 
make it the focal point of our 
attention'' 
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new thing:s for the local j^ovemment to do. Each year it 
spends more than it did the year before. When property 
values, commodity prices and the incomes from which we 
pay taxes were increasing, that may not have been intoler- 
able. But when they are decreasing, such habits are bad. Ap* 
parently those in authority don't know how, won't, or don't 
dare to say "No** when expenditures are proposed. Some at- 
titudes — those of public ofTicials, public employees 
and many of our citizens — need revision. 

A system that's all backwards 

THEN, too, the whole process of local spending 
puts the cart before the horse. Instead of figuring 
out what we can afford to spend for local govern- 
ment and then using it where it will bring the best 
return, we list all the public services we want — 
plus all those that ingenious specialists can per- 
suade us we need— and tell the taxpayer to pony 
up the money. That seems stupid. In everything 
but government the willingness and ability of the buyer 
to pay, and not the cost of the seller to produce^ determines 
the price. 

Or. perhaps, the schools are teaching our boys and girls 
about the symbolism of Verdi s operas and how to make 
pottery, even though their sjielling is terrible and their arith- 
metic is worse. Apparently some single-track faddists are 
deciding what is good for our children. Maybe they know 
their business. But they don't seem to know what we are 
willing or able to pay for. We will have to advise them, ami- 
cably if possible, more outspokenly if necessary » on that 
point. 

Just where do we start to correct these things? Make 
protests as individuals to the proper officials? Run for of- 
fice ourselves to get the jxjwer into oor own hands? Those 
were the remedies which occurred to my Victorian father 
when he thought the cost of fixing the roads in the spring was 
too high. But life then was simple. So were politics. Such 
remedies were adequate. Now they don't appeal to us. Living 
in a great city, our running for mayor seems quixotic. 
Whether it is or not, we won't do it. But we don*t need to. 
The age of s|>edaIization which has made us unwilling to 
be citizens of the direct-action type has provided men whose 
business is pubhc management. We call them politicians. 
They are eager to know what we want. Suppose we tell them. 

How do we do that? To avoid the appearance of a lost 
voice in the wilderness, we 
should work through an 
organization, through 
which we tell those with 
whom the decision rests 
that there are a number 
of us who hold the same 
opinion. There are several 
possibilities. Probably the 
best one in the long run is 
the chamber of commerce. 
Others are the neighbor- 
hood club, the citizens* 
league, a luncheon club or a taxpayers* association. If such 
an organization already is working to remedy the conditions 
about which we are dissatisfied, our course is easy. We can 
attend its meetings, get and read its literature, discuss its 
proposals with our friends, and add our voice when it passes 
a resolution. By our addition to its ranks, it is just that much 
better fortified to speak with authority concerning what we 
all want. Before deciding that such effort is inadequate, 



we should try it. We have not really done so yet. ex- 
cept in isolated instances. But those instances— including 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Wisconsin— are most reassuring. 

If we are of more assertive turn of mind, we can take a 
more active part in the work of such an organization, serve 
on its committees, speak pubhcly in its behalf, urge others 
to join our movement, put drive and purpose into every 

action, go with the dele* 
gation to see the mayor, 
telephone the alderman, 
write to the editor, and. in 
season and out, agitate the 
issue. If protest is ineffec- 
tive — which is another 
way of saying that the 
politician does not believe 
we are a majority or does 
not think we will stay with 
the proposition— we can 
use stronger means. Per- 
haps we can urge the need for or help find a more suitable 
man for public office. Opposition candidates have a habit of 
looking for issues. 

If existing agencies are not interested in these questions of 
public finance, it will be easier to encourage them to become 
interested than it will to organize a whole new association. 
And much less expensive. If those in charge of such an organ- 
ization come to recognize that their membership support de- 
pends upon doing an honest job on a given problem, they 
usually turn their energies in the desired direction. 

Taxpayers can organize 

IF NO existing agency is or can be interested in doing some- 
thing about taxes, we will have to organize an association for 
the purpose. If we are so short of initiative that we won't 
take that step, there is little to be done and we deserve scant 
sympathy. But if we will stir ourselves it is not a monumen- 
tal job to put together a taxpayers' association or similar or- 
ganization. How shall we do it? 

Probably a few of us, as many as can be recruited, will 
have a meeting. Someone will open by stating its purpose, to 
see what can be done to reduce taxes. That starts the ball 
rolling. From there on. it is easy. What person free, white and 
21 doesn't have personal notions about where the local gov- 
ernment could save money? 

"I know a fellow in the assessor's office." says 
the man on the right, "and he doesnt work two 
licks a day. Ml bet they waste a lot of money 
there/* 

"And in the street department, too," volunteers 
the second. "When they patched the street in 
front of my house, they sent out enough men 
and equipment to build a boulevard." 

"That's right." assents the third, "but it's the 
schools that waste the big money. Just look at the 
gimc racks they've put in since we were kids. Haul 
the kids to school in a bus and then hire a teacher 
to exercise them/' 
You know the rest. Everyone has ideas, good, bad or in- 
different, but ideas nevertheless. The job is to sort them 
out, get the facts and decide what common sense would 
dictate as a cure for the leaks. 

In several hundred communities, conspicuously success- 
ful work upon tax problems has been done by agencies of 
this sort, and in getting ours under way we can borrow some 
rules of thumb based on their experience. Let's not be too 



"IN everything but govcrnmcnl 
the willingness of the buyer 
to p^Yf not the cost of the 
seller to produce, determines 
the price of a commodity or 
a service" 



^^THE age of specialization has 
provided men whose business 
is public management. We call 
them politicians. Theyare eager 
to Icnowwhat we want. Suppose 
we tell them" 
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ambitious right away. We will not cure tomorrow all the 
evils that have grown up in 25 or 50 years. Besides, if we 
are to do the whole job, we cannot afford to risk our pres-^ 
tige on efforts beyond our powers and resources. Better to 
save $100 in the city clerk's office, and really save it, than 
to conclude that all our worries would be over if the city 
charter were rewritten, and fall down on the job. The city 
charter may need to be changed. We may be the ones ulti- 
mately to get it changed, but let's cut our eyeteeth first. 
Build up some sentiment behind us, some confidence in our 
judgment and fairness, before we test our wings on long- 
standing controversies. 

Economy should begin at home 

BY the same token, let's keep our eye on the local job and 
not spend our time and money running down to the state 
house trying to get everything changed overnight from the 
top down. If » through our efforts, both tickets have men long 
on common sense as candidates for the legislature in the 
next election, we will have done 
more to iron out state problems of 
taxes than we could have done by 
sending a dozen delegations down 
to do this or that. The same thing 
applies to the National Govern- 
ment. Let our candidates for Con- 
gress know that their records are 
judged by the rate of income tax, 
and maybe things will get better. 

Once we have decided which 
things we want to study, where do 
we go from there? If ours is a very 
large city with complicated prob* 
lems, and we have or can raise con- 
siderable money for the job, we probably should organize a 
research bureau, find men who know something about public 
administration and put them to work. But if we do that, 
let's not delude ourselves about it. The trained man can pro- 
duce enormous values, but his effectiveness is in direct ratio 
to the amount of determined, sustained public support he has 
behind him. Just because we get him, we cannot lay down. 
He can tell us what should be done and how to do it, but 
his work ends there. We must do it. If we have to choose be- 
tween the technical expert and the he-citizen with blood in 
his eye let's take a chance on the technique being a little less 
perfect but with the job actually being done. 

If we cannot afford a research bureau, a full- or part-time 
secretary will be more than worth his salt. We want someone 
with plenty of energy, some common sense, ability to write a 
little, perhaps a fairly good talker, who knows his way around 
the various public offices. He can dig up the facts we need. 
For we must have facts. Without them, we're sunk. In pick- 
ing the man, we'll have to remember that energy is the prime 
qualification for the job. 

Economies tnay prove easy 

IF WE can't scrape together enough money to hire a man, 
we must do the work ourselves — organize committees, parcel 
the work among them, and meet occasionally to discuss their 
findings and reach conclusions. But it takes strong and per- 
sistent leadership to put drive and continuity into that type 
of effort. 

Suppose we have found that there are more men than 
necessary in the sheriff's office, more ash collections than are 
needed, too large a street repair gang, or some costly skull- 



duggery in awarding contracts to install traffic lights. What 
next? 

Publicity? Official investigation? Not yet. Maybe never. 
That only makes someone mad. It stiffens resistance. In- 
stead, we should send a committee to the official in charge of 
the matter. With our suspicion that all public officials are 
incompetents or worse, we will be surprised on more than 
half such occasions to find that they are rational, intelligent 
human beings, just as interested in doing their work satis- 
factorily as we are in having it done. 

Our suggestion may never have occurred to the man in 
charge, and he'll be tickled to have it. Or, not uncommon, he 
has known that such a change should be made, but has hesi- 
tated to make it in the absence of assured public support to 
offset the risk of offending someone upon whom he depends 
for political help. In many matters, we will get what we want 
without further ado, 

A Detroit mayor once said, "A tax committee of business 
men would be worth its weight in twenty-dollar gold pieces 
if it did nothing more than sit on the city hall steps." 

When officials take such action vol- 
untarily, they may claim much credit 
for their zeal in protecting the taxpayer. 
What of it? They live on that sort of 
thing. We don't. We're interested in the 
result, not in personal political fortunes, 

^'Be sure you*re right" 

A GOOD time to get really into the 
matter of reducing taxes is when next 
year's budget is about to be voted. 
Let's go over the items, and be sure 
we understand what they represent. 
Find out about the doubtful ones. Let 
the proper officials know which ones seem wholly unneces- 
sary or too large. If they won't change them, there is plenty 
of time to send spokesmen to the council's public hearing 
on the budget or to tell the story in the newspapers. 
If we have to fight it out, let's be sure of our facts, the 
reasonableness of our views, and then lay down a barrage 
that doesn't waver until the issue is settled. We'll win some- 
times, and lose sometimes. But that's life. The way we 
lose counts a great deal 

People who differ with us are not necessarily crooks. They 
may be as sincere as we are. And a certain percentage of the 
time they may be right. 

Graceful losing— not to be confused with quitting— has its 
points in fighting tax battles. 

Above all, we must be practical, Let's not do a lot of 
idiotic talking about taking the spending of public money 
or the management of public operations out of politics. They 
always have been, are, and for some time probably will con- 
tinue to be, the very essence of politics. And let's not bedevil 
the politicians that God gave us. We need them — couldn't 
get along without them. What we need is bigger and better 
politicians. If they have wasted money in the past, it was 
because free spending won elections. It was the best practical 
politics. 

Whenever the man who has his eye on votes sees that 
economy — real economy and not just the age-old lip-service 
variety— is the path to victory at the polls, we then will 
have such parsimony in public management that once more 
we will have to reorganize the good roads committee and 
the welfare league to pry a dollar out of the public treasury 
for necessities. That's our job— to make economy the best 
practical politics. 



''LET*S not be too ambitious 
right away. If we are to do the 
whole job we cannot afford to 
risk our prestige on efforts be* 
yond our powers and resources. 
Let's cut our eyeteeth first on 
economies near home'' 
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WHEN the sheep men turned to the Sife- 
way Stores for assistance in a difficylt martcet- 
ing problem, they not only found the solution 
of their own difficulties but they revealed a 
new channel of service by which a large or- 
ganization is able to assist^ not only producers 
but consumers as well 



THE winter of 1931-1932 proved to be an unusually 
severe one in the Pacific Western stales. Record 
breaking storms piled snow in the lower hills. Valleys 
which, during most winters, provide feed for the 
herds of sheep and lambs, were so deeply covered 
with snow that the sheep could not get at the grass. Bad 
weather and lack of food meant death to great numbers of 
sheep. Particularly it meant a terrible loss in lambs — ^a loss 
which the sheep men, already financially hard pressed, would 
be unable to bear. 

What to do under the circumstances was a problem which 
the sheep men had to solve in a hurry. The normal channels 
of trade could not absorb the great number of lambs which 
must be disposed of. Ordinary advertising could not help 
because the means of supplying the Iamb were inadequate. 
On top of this, too many consumers were in no financial posi- 
tion to buy lamb in quantity. All the time .more snow was 
falling and more feeding areas made temfxirarily useless. 

In this emergency, the sheep men, in a round table dis- 
cussion, thought of their old friend. M. B. Skaggs, president 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., which, with its afTiIiated companies, 
operates some 4,000 grocery stores in 21 states, Canada and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Several of them knew him personally. In the old days in 
Idaho they had traded with him and he had often waited on 
them personally. 

"Skaggs has a lot of stores and markets/* they said. **Let's 
put it up to him- Nobody in the grocery and meat business 
can understand better than Skaggs what we are up against; ' 

So a group of them, representing sheep men from all over 
the West went to see what Skaggs could do. They outlined 
their problem to him. They hoped to put thousands of lambs 
into quick and immediate consumption. 

The idea fired the chain-store man's imagination. Here 
was a real opix>rtanity to do an important job— to help his 
friends, the sheep men, and at the same time, offer thousands 
of housewives a real bargain. Every instinct of the merchan- 
diser was satisfied in this opportunity. 







Many thousands of lambs on whtch 

The sheep men could promise speedy delivery. There would 
be no expensive delays in handling. The Safeway organiza- 
tion would accept delivery and provide prompt distribution. 

Over night the drive was under way. Word went out to the 
store organization that a job was to be done. The advertising 
managets told the story in newspaper advertisements. Here 
was delicious lamb in generous quantity: Here were prices 
which every housewife found to her liking. 

Surplus lambs were easily sold 

HERE was an entirely new conception of chain store ser- 
vice. Here was the chain store system using its size to do a 
big job for a big industry— a job which only a great organ- 
ization could undertake successfully. What it was possible to 
do for the sheep industry might well be undertaken for many 
another hard pressed industry, needing quick relief. 
Before the end of the month, it was apparent that the 
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Chain 



Storeys Job 




th€ sheep men stood to lose heavily wete put into consumption quickly and at attractive prices 



drive on lamb was a great success. Thousands of lambs went 
into consumption and this was accomplished with no special 
sales organization. The sheep men paid no commissions or 
brokerage. They delivered their lambs. They received their 
money. Safeway made its fair profit, 

"If necessary, we*d have handled the undertaking without 
profit, just to do the sheep industry a good turn," Mr. Skaggs 
explained. "But we did not do that. This piece of merchan- 
dising stood on its own feet. The sheep men did not ask for 
charity. It was an out and out piece of good business for the 
sheep men and for us. The housewife did not get meat at 
charity prices. She paid the right price under the circum- 
stances. She profited by our great, wholesale purchase from 
the sheep industry. To that cost, we had to add only our 
handling charge and our regular profit, but when she looked 
at the price tag, she found she was buying a real bargain. 

"This drive has done another thing — it has fired the en- 
thusiasm of our store managers — it has opened their eyes as 



well as ours to our opportunities. No sooner was the drive 
under way, than reports began to come in of all previous sales 
records being exceeded. Los Angeles, for instance, reported 
that, at the end of the second day of the drive, more than 
125,000 pounds of lamb had been put into consumption, Oak- 
land sold more than 65,000 pounds. San Francisco couldn't 
be given its allotment because so many cities and towns 
nearer the source of supply absorbed quantities beyond all 
expectations. But San Francisco did manage to get 40,000 
pounds which it sold out rapidly. 

Selling when it is most needed 

"FOR many years, we have had our eyes on the job of pro- 
viding food for the housewife at a low cost. But now we see 
an entirely new opportunity— that of bringing to the growers 
and producers a gigantic merchandising effort at moments 
when they need it most/' 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



OSIGNIFICANT of the constant quest for new 
products «nd processes and For new uses For old 
products, was a recent letter From one of America's 
leading industrial concerns. It listed 192 new 
applications for the company's product — a list 
as imposing in ingenyity as in length 

A NEW electrical machine for billing, pay-roll and other 
accounting work is said to multiply four times faster than 
any mechanical method. It will permanently record, multiply 
eight figures by eight figures in eight seconds. . , , 

CONTROLLED electrical heat for hotbeds^ oflFered by a new 
device, is said to root plants in half the normal time. , . - 

A PHILADELPHLA. bakery is finding new profits in a new 
pie, baked and packaged to resemble a generous triangle from 
a large pie, and stalling for a dime. . . * 

QUICK, tipless service is given by a new restaurant table. 
The guest checks a menu card, drops it into a slot, sees his 
meal rise on tiered trays in the center of the table. . . . 

"RENEWABLE" soles grace a new line of sport sandals and 
moccasins, Soles, hand-laced to uppers* can be quickly re- 
moved when worn out, and new ones laced in place* . . • 

RELATIVE humidity of the air in a room can be governed 
as closely as its heat by means of a new device for the control 
of humidifying equipment. . . . 

A NEW safety rug, easily laundered, has a sponge rubber 
base which prevents slipping on iwlished floors, insulates 
against electric shocks on damp surfaces. . * • 

A NEW clay bnck, not yet available commercially, is so 
light it floats. It is said to be strong, impervious to water, a 
good heat insulator. It can be sawed; trim can be nailed 
to it 

NEW copper is given the green coloration, or patina, of 
weathered copper in a few hours by a new process, expected 
soon to be in commercial use. , . , 



A NEW movable, sound-proofed sectional steel wall, factory- 
fabricated and decorated, is designed to replace tile and 
plaster corridor and dividing walls. A hinged base carries 
telephone and electric wires. . , . 



THE first all -metal office building in this country was re- 
cently completed in Richmond, Va. The frame is of stnic- 
lural steel, floors of steel piate, walls of aluminum, . . . 

A NEW metal cleaning unit removes grease and oil from 
stampings, die castings and other metal parts through the 
condensation of vapor from a boiling solvent. . , . 

A NEW vacuum tube is a thousand times more sensitive 
than the old in the measurement of minute voltages. It 
makes possible detection of a millionth of a volt. * . , 

OPERATED from the driver s seat, a new safety device for 
motor trucks sprays grit in front of the driving wheels when 
wet or slippery places are encountered. . • . 

A NEW tubeless rubber tire for tractors can be applied to 
standard solid -tire wheels, is said to give greater cushion- 
ing and traction than either pneumatic or ^lid tires. . , . 

PUSHED against the open filler hole in a battery, a new 
container^ for either water or electrolyte, automatically fills 
the battery to the correct level, then stops the flow, * , , 

A NEW system of preserving lumber or wood products is 
said to give high resistance to rot or termite attack, to cause 
no discoloration or odor, . . , 

A CONSTANT check on the weight of sheet-material prod- 
ucts during manufacture is provided by a new device which 
gives instant warning of variation from the predetermined 
standard. . , . 



WITH a new stereotype mat and process, plates are said to 
be produced with the speed and economy of the stereotype 
plus the printing qualities of the electrotype, . . . 

A NEW all-electric air-conditioning system for railroad cart 
uses a newly developed axle generator and storage tiattery 
for motive power, a new gas as the refrigerating medium. . , , 

m 

WATER-PROOF paper, produced by a new process, is said 
to be lough, durable^ flexible, washable, capable of withstand- 
ing strong acids and boiling liquids. . , . 

— PAUt H. Havwamd 

Editor's Note Material for this page is gathered from the 
many sources to which Nation's Business has access and from 
the flow of business information into our offices In Washington- 
Further information on it ems mentioned here which are of interest 
in connection mth your own business can be had by writing ui. 
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^zxz All for Economy 

Why efforts to reduce government expenditures fail 




THE 1932 appropria- 
tion for topographi- 
cal surveys by the 
Interior I>epartment 
was $780,000, In its 
estimates for the fiscal year. 
1933, the Bureau of the 
Budget reduced this sum to 
$616,000. The House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations 
cut it still further and when 
the Interior Department 
Appropriation Bill reached 
the House, th^ amount was 
$366,000, 

Representative Temple, 
of Pennsylvania, offered an 
amendment restoring the 
budget figure. 

*1 believe in economy." 
said he, "but I do not be- 
lieve in disrupting govern- 
ment service/* 

And there's what makes so hard the 
job of cutting down government spend- 
ing. 

"We believe in economy, but — " 
We believe in economy, but— we want 

to give our constituents anything they 

ask for. 

We believe in economy, but — we 
want all the appropriations for our dis- 
trict that we can get. 

We believe in economy, but — we 
don't want to see a Federal employee 
from, or in, our district lose a job. 

Any reading of the debates in Con- 
gress on appropriation bills or of the 
records of hearings which preceded 
these debates will convince the most 
cynical that honest and courageous men 
are trying to reduce government expen- 
ditures as a part of the program of 
budget balancing. But their efforts are 
constantly confounded by the taxpayers' 
own chant, "give us economy— but give 
us service." 

Representative Johnson of Washing- 
ton summed it all up when he said to 
the House on March 16^ 

A couple of ye^s ago I made a sharp 




The Two-Man Saw 

speech on this floor against the increase of 
federal extravagance. As I walked back to 
my seat the gentleman from Michigan, then 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, said to me, **You did not talk that 
way when you were appealing for and se- 
curing larger appropriations for buildings 
at the big military post in your district." 

Ah, that's the rub. We have all been 
driven by the cry, "More! More!" and have 
been spurred by the query, "What has he 
ever done for us?*' Right now some one is 
campaigning in your districts and in mine, 
that, if he is sent to Congress, he will do 
better, secure more appropriations for that 
particular district but will be very economic 
as to appropriations for other districts. 

The bureaus have friends 

IF YOU feel that Representative John- 
son is merely making conversation, 
listen to the debate on Representative 
Temple's amendment 

Said Representative Murphy, of 
Ohio, a member of the committee which 
reduced the appropriation : 

Our committee feels that this is one 
government activity which can stand a cut* 
We know the Treasury needs the money. 
We know that no activity which touches 
the lives and the welfare of the great mass 
of the people will be affected in any way. 



ahape or form save only the 
loss of salaries given to those 
who are now connected with 
this survey. 

Said Representative 
Swing, of California: 

Mr. Chairman. I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my 
remarks by including a tele- 
gram from the Governor of 
California, a telegram from 
the State Engineer of Cali* 
fomia and a telegram from 
George T. Seabury, secretary 
of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. 

Consent being given, he 
introduced the telegrams 
which said in part: 

Am informed appropriation 
bill reported to House pro- 
posed amount $237,000 under 
the estimated offerings of state 
for cooperative stream-gaug- 
ing and topographic map- 
ping. Such a reduction would necessitate 
abandonment of stream -gauging stations 
with interruption of records and abandon* 
ment of topographic surveys initiated with 
furlough of scientific personnel trained 
through years of experience. This coopera- 
tive work has been initiated by the states 
upon pledge of Congress that it accepted 
principle of doUar-for-doUar cooperation 
and abandonment of the policy involves 
heavy loss. 

Appropriation bill reported fails to meet 
estimated state offerings for cooperative 
stream 'gauging and topographic mapping. 
, , , If bill passed as reported, . . . geological 
survey will be forced to abandon many 
gauging stations and furlough technical per- 
iionnel which it has required years to 
train. . . * 

Technically trained engineers, members 
of Los Angeles, Sacramento and San 
Francisco sections American Society of 
Civil Engineers adopted strong resolution 
and so advised you in support of urgent 
value of topographic mapping. . . . 

The Temple amendment was de- 
feated, but when the bill reached the 
Senate the appropriation was increased 
to $466,000, 

Said Senator McKellar, of Tennessee: 

Mr. President, I know from actual ex- 
perience last ^londay that we cannot abol- 
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ish the bureau. It is impossible and it now 
appears it is impossible even to reduce the 
expenditures of any bureau. Instead, here 
is an increase of SI 00.000. It is unwise, 
improvident, defenseless and it ouf^ht not 
to be indulged in; but I realize that the 
Senate is going to vote lo keep up these 
appropriations not only to the limit but to 
exceed the expenditures of past years, not- 
withstanding the present condition of the 
Treasury. 

And Senator Copcland. of New York, 
replied : 

I do not know what may be the ex peri * 
ence of other Senators, but I know I have 
many demands for these topographic sur- 
vey maps. I would be very sorry indeed 
to see any reduction in the appropriation 
for this purpose of serving the public — and 
it does serve the public. 

Variant views of ecotiomy 

THE writer is not for nor against topo- 
graphic surveys or stream^gauging. He 
is merely pointing out if enough people 
— and it need not be very many — ask 
their congressmen for these things 
theyll get em. No one is against 
economy. Economy has no enemies. It 
is merely the specific manifestation of 
economy that has enemies. 

Is it economy, for instance, to appro- 
priate $760.(X)0 to remodel the old 
House OfTice Building? Rt?presentative 
Stafford, of Wisconsin, believes not. He 
said: 

If we , . . are going to call the attention 
of the country^ to the fact that the members 
of Congress are willing to spend $760,000 
to provide additional quarters . , . ive label 
ourselves right at the start of the session, 
fresh from the people at home who believe 
in economy and want us to practice econ- 
omy, as proponents of an extravagant pro- 
gram. 

To which Representative LaGuardia, 
of New York, replied: 

I believe that everv'' school of economic 
thought in this countr>' today is in agree- 
ment that one of the proper ways by which 
the Go\'emment can stimulate work is by 
building projects at this time. The mere 
fact that a project is not immediately 
necessary is the best argument to justify 
working on such project at this time. 

Is it economy to appropriate $1,725,- 
000 for government participation in the 
Chicago World's Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration? 

Said Representative Fulbright, of 
Missouri: 

In view of the conditions in this cauntr>^ 
and in view of conditions in foreign coun- 
tries does not the gentleman think it is 
going just a little too far to ask for the 
enormous appropriation called for in this 
bill? 

Said Representative Keller of Illinois: 

I not only do not. but I think it will be 
a very great mistake to question the wisdom 



of it for this reason: The industries in the 
I'nited States have already agreed to put 
in more than $6,f3O0/)O0 themselves. As 
long as the industries of America, looking 
to the future, are willing to do that much, 
surely the American people can do no less 
than we are asking to do here. 

And Representative Sabath, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois: 

Is it not a fact that this exposition will 
create more employment and will tend lo 
bring about an improvement in business 
and in everything else and is not that an 
underlying reason? And, is it not a fact 
that there is nothing that we can think of 
that will be of greater help to buiiine^s and 
to our industries than this very exposition? 

And again, is it economy for the 
Government to spend more than S3,- 
000,000 on the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Representative 
Tilson. of Connecticut, has this to say 
on that subject : 

The suggestion has been made that in 
the interests of economy it would be ad- 
visable to close some of the foreign offices 
of the Department of Commerce in view 
of l)ie decline in the foreign trade of the 
I'nited Stales, This would be a short- 
sighted polic\'' and such a movG would be 
especially unfortunate at this particular 
time. The demands being made upon the 
foreign offices of the Department of Com- 
merce are greater than ever before. There 
are many American firms which have abol- 
ished their foreign offices and who are look- 
ing to the Department of Commerce for 
advice and information which was formerly 
furnished them through their own 
branches. If the forei^ offices are closed no 
one will be available to carry on the trade 
promotion work they are doing ; no one will 
keep American firms informed of financial* 
tariff and legal developments which take 
place: and there would be no one to whom 
American business might turn for advice 
and assistance in entering foreign markets. 

Briti^. French. German and Italian 
firms would be greatly encouraged by thin 
retreat of American effort in maintaining 
its foreign commercial position and would 
lose no time in impressing upon local busi- 
ness men that Americans are only inter- 
ested in finding markets for surplus stock. 
All the effectiveness of the Government's 
foreign trade service would be nullified at 
a time when il is most needed. 

Who shall decide what service is 
worth all and more than it costs? Cer- 
tainly Congress has difficulty. What of 
Farmers' Bulletins? Here are bits of 
debate on the Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Bill which carried $250,000 for 
farmers' bulletins. Said Representative 
Hogg» of Indiana: 

I represent one of the best agricultural 
districts of the country. The farmers in 
my district are losing (heir farms because 
they cannot pay the interest on mortgages 
and their taxes. This Congress, in forcing 
unsolicited material on them through the 
Department of Agriculture, is not bettering 
their condition. They do not want to be 
tormented with such an abundance of un- 
solicited advice. They want less taxes. 



Said Representative Manlove. of 
Missouri : 

1 know there is a growing demand among 
the farmers of my district for more in- 
formation on the subject of agriculture as 
distributed through the agricultural bulle- 
tins. There has never been a year since I 
have been in Congress that it has not been 
neces^sary for me to call upon my city 
friends to furnish me additional agricultural 
bulletins . . . I have annual requests for 
approximately 5,000 Agricultural Year 
Books. , . , The Government does not ex- 
pend any money that comes nearer placing 
the people of my district in touch with 
that thing which they call government 
than the money they spend for agricultural 
bulletins. 

Said Representative Blanton of 
Texas: 

There are scores of these bulletins which 
have no value whatever. If we could stop 
the editing of new ones and stop the publi- 
cation of the ones which have no value 
we cotild economize a great deal ... I will 
state that last year my office mailed out 
approximately 90,000 bulletins lo the farm- 
ers of my district. It was of great value 
but there were not over ten different ones 
which were especially called for. Out of 
the hundreds that are printed there are 
only a small per cent of them that arc 
worth while. 

Said Representative Adkins» of Il- 
linois: 

As to who will determine what are vmlu- 
able, and what are not. those that may not 
be of any interest to the farmers in my 
district at all may be of great interest to 
^me of the people in the cities in my dis- 
trict. Some people of my district check a 
bulletin that no farmer ever thinks of 
checking and sending in here. I do not 
know whom we could call upon to deter- 
mine what scientific information should 
be printed by the Government. That is a 
new point to me, but I take it that all of 
these bulletins are of interest lo somebody. 

So long as Mr. Adkins* ^'somebody" 
evinces that interest and so long as Con* 
^:ressmen are human and eager for re- 
election, so long will bulletins be 
printed. 

Said Senator Tydings of Maryland, 
protesting that a proposed fund to fight 
barberry bushes would increase an al- 
ready large surplus of wheat: 

Congress has already taxed the Mary- 
land farmer for his proportionate contribu- 
tion to this fimd. Then more wheat is pro* 
duced and he is denied the increased price 
which less wheat production would bring 
to him. So he is penalized twice. 

Furthermore, if this thing is so impor- 
tant to the people of Iowa why do they not 
pay for it? Why do they come here to the 
Federal Government and ask the Mar>^land 
farmers to pay for it? We do not ask you 
to pay for diseases affecting the wheat over 
in our state. We have rusts and diseases 
and different sorts of things that apply to 
agricultural products. We are able to take 
care of ourselves. . , . We have more un- 
employed in Ma r%^ land than there are in 
all of Iowa. . . . We have thousands of 
people living on charity, yet the senator 
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comes along and \vanis us to pay iax€s to 
go out and further depress the price of a 
commodity which he himself admits is 
already bringing less than the cost of pro- 
ducing it. 

To which Senator McNary, of Ore- 
gon, replied: 

Ever since I have been on the Agricul- 
ture Committee we have carried in the 
annual appropriation bill a very, very large 
amount to combat the chestnut bark blight 
which was found originally in Maryland. 
Maryland and Virgmia have been partic- 
ularly infested with it. The Government 
has spent in excess of $50»000*000 to en- 
deavor to combat the chestnut bark blight. 
Why lax the farmers of Oregon to pay for 
attempts to control the chestnut bark blight 
in Mar>'^land? 

Small reduction of expenses 

Perhaps we should quote Senator 
Tydings' reply, but space is limited and 
the point is made — ^that one man's ser- 
vice is another man s waste and that we 
are all guilty. If I get an appropriation 
you certainly deserve one, and if we 
join hands then government expendi- 
tures don't come down. We get nowhere 
condemning paternalism and extrava- 
gance and demanding appropriations. 

Congress is making an earnest effort 
to reduce expenditures. The first five 
appropriation bills reported to the 
House carried these reductions from the 
1932 figures: Department of Agricul- 
ture, $49,421,289; Interior Department, 
$12,637,254,40; State. Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor, $9,217,567.45; Treasury 
and Post Office, $22,010,985; Indepen- 
dent Offices, $264,801,736; a total re^ 
duction of $358,08B,83L85 under the 
1932 appropriations. 

These figures were presented to the 
House by Representative Byrns of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Compare them 
with some figures presented earlier by 
Representative Wood, of Indiana: 

I was surprised, and I suspect many 
members of the House were surprised, and 
I feel that the country was astonished 
when the Washington Post published a 
statement setting forth the number of 
measures that had already been introduced 
in this House. We had then actually been 
in session about one month. These 
measures, if enacted into law, would au- 
thorize appropriations in the staggering 
sum of nearly $30,000,000,000, 

Every dollar of that $30,000,000,000 
represents a desirable government ser- 
vice to somebody who also favors gov- 
ernment economy. So, for that matter, 
did every dollar, the spending of which 
resulted in the $2,500,000,000 deficit 
which the Government now faces. In the 
name of service, we have added com- 
missions, bureaus and departments un- 



til, to quote Representative Bald ridge, 
of Nebraska, "we are sure to fall by our 
own weight/' 

Goverittnent grows fast 

LET us quote the Representative fur- 
ther: 

When our government was first formed 
there were lour particular reasons why we 
had a national Federal Government. The 
first was for national defense; the next was 
for the creation of a national currency 
system. The third was to be the arbitrator 
for interstate disputes and the fourth was 
to create a national Government to handle 
and deal with foreign affairs. The purpose 
was to have a smaU, simple economical 
machine* Now let us see what has hap- 
pened* 

The expense of our federal Government 
in 1913 was $749,000,000. In 1923 it was 
$3,697,000,000. In 1931 it was $4,220,000,- 
000. Our national income in 1913 was $34^- 
000,000,000. One eleventh of that was spent 
for national expenditures. In 1928 our 
national income was $81,000,000,000. One- 



seventh of that was spent for our national 
expense. Last year one-sixth of our na* 
tional income was spent for our national 
government. 

Fifty -five per cent of our expenditures 
are fixed. We cannot possibly change them, 
because they are caused by past wars and 
preparation for future wars, but there is 
45 per cent of our national expenditures 
that can be worked on. 

Representative Wood suggests a way 

to work on them: 

This paternalism that has been growing 
here year after year and mounting higher 
with each session of Congress should be 
brought to an end. The best way to do it is 
to correct the mistakes that we have made 
and do it now, when we have the best 
excuse in the world for doing so — when we 
have to economise wherever possible and 
chop off these paternalistic functions. 

In other words, let's quit asking for 
service and keep in mind the words of a 
former President; ''Just because some- 
thing ought to be done is no reason we 
should ask the Federal Government to 
do it." 
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Getting Rid of Our National Pets 



American Business Tightens 

By Raymond Willoughby 
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IHE OLD LINE "Who 
comes without?" was 
usually good for a laugh 
at the answer, "With* 
out what?" But the line 
went sour in 1931. America, 
feeling depression in its bones* 
was almost truculent in seizing 
any opportunity to specify its 
deficiencies and its sacrifices. 
As business knows to its cost, 
John Per Capita and Mrs. Per 
Capita denied themselves and 
the little Per Capitas many of 
the things for which they had 
regularly reserved places in the 
family budget. Parsimony be- 
came a virtue; patches and 
makeshifts were acclaimed as 
signs of good citizenship. Rec- 
lamation assumed a higher 
place than replacement. In the 
popular sense "thrift'' was de- 
fined as hoarding. 

How deeply this "fear" psy- 
chology affected American bus- 
iness becomes clearer as the 
record of 1931 is revealed. By 
the first of March the Standard 
Statistics Company had re- 
ceived reports from 898 in- 
dustrial, utility, and railroad 
corporations. Their aggregate 
income was 49 per cent below 
the figure reached in 1930. The 
industrials aione were 52 per 
cent offp the utilities 6.4 per 
cent short, and the railroads 
78 per cent behind their 1930 
showing. 

What the repression state of 
mind meant to the merchandising inter- 
ests is suggested by Dr. Paul Nystrom's 
estimate last September that food stores 
in the larger cities were selling most 
items in amounts of not more than 25 
cents. And sales resistance is in direct 
proportion to price, he declares. The 
ordinary customer wants '"a quarterns 
worth" or less. With the national in- 
come wwking downward from the $71.- 
OOO.OOO.CWO estimated for 1930, there 
was reason to guess the 1931 loss in pur- 
chasing power at 35 to 40 per cent of 




Taxation appears in the novel role of 
a designer of light motor cars 



the 1929 figure. But just as apparent is 
the conclusion that not all lines have 
suffered equally. By Dr. Nystrom's reck- 
oning, food sales were only 16 to 18 per 
cent below the 1929 totals. Apparel sales 
were running 25 per cent behind, home 
furnishings 40 per cent, automobile sales 
50 per cent, and domestic housing 60 
per cent to 70 i>er cent. 

If hand-to-mouth purchasing is in- 
creasing, then volume outlets must seek 
profits in skimmed milk rather than in 
cream. It is plain enough that the tight- 



ening of the purse strings played into 
the hands of cobblers and repair set- 
vices. '*Never too late to mend/' long 
embalmed among the decadent copy- 
l5(Xik maxims, rose in its grave clothes 
to plague the merchandisers of new 
goods. The consumer has ruled his com- 
mitments by the need of the moment. 

And it is not without its lesson that 
manufacturers, by demanding conci- 
sions in quotations on parts and mate- 
rials, have encouraged these conditions. 
Many orders have been won only on 
margins that left scant hope for profits 
The chisel, rather than the pen, has per 
formed on the dotted line. 



Merchandising failures 
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THIS corrosive frugality has contrib- 
uted abundantly to the commercial mor- 
tality. How severe the casualties in the 
merchandising sphere is disclosed in the 
predominance of the trading group in 
the total of insolvencies — 20,170 out of 
28.285 for 1931. Breaking down that 
figure, it appears that grocery and meat 
stores bore the brunt of the misfortune, 
with clothing and furnishing stores a 
close second. Other classifications un- 
happily conspicuous were dry goods, 
general stores, hotels and restaurants, 
and chemical and drug establishments. 
Of tlie year s total, manufacturing pro- 
vided 6,412 failures, and agents, brokers 
and the like. 1.703 bankruptcies. 

In all this weakness of the commercial 
flesh, some important symptoms were 
noted by R. G. Dun & Company. Vol- 
umes of sales made in 1931 by de- 
partment and retail stores, taking the 
country as a whole, dropped 11.5 per 
cent from the total recorded in 1930, 
compared to the drop of 8.6 per cent in 
1930 from the 1929 mark. Figuring the 
sales of goods distributed in 1929 at 
$50,000,000,000, the volume for 1931 
is put at $40,000,000,000. a shrinkage of 
20 per cent in the two years. 

As prices declined, the consumer's 
dollar enlarged its command of the mar- 
ket. According to statistics compiled by 
the National Wholesale Gro^rs' Asso- 
ciation, the consumer in Minneapolis in 
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Up Its Belt 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY D'ARCy 

o 

AS THE record of American business for 1931 
becomes available^ many men are studying it 
to find out what it reveals of the past and of the 
future. In this article some of the facts are listedi 
together with interpretations that may be of 
value in helping you to map your own course 
in the coming months 




The purchasing power of the dollar in retail 
stores has increased enormously in two years 



1929 paid in the retail grocery store 
$1.98 for the following items: One 
pound of tub butter, five pounds of new 
potatoes, one dozen eggs, one pound of 
lard, one pound of Rio No. 7 coffee, one 
pound granulated sugar, one pound Blue 
Rose fancy rice, one can of peas, and one 
can of toniatoes. 

In 1930, for these same goods the 
consumer paid a decrease of 14 

per cent In 1931, the price was $1.22, 
a decline of 38 per cent from the cost in 
1929 and 28 per cent froni the 1930 
charge. 

In St. Louis, this same bill of groceries 
had cost $2.04 in 1929. It had dropped 
to $1.69 in 1930, a decrease of 17 per 




The alUyou-can-eat plan revealed 
that diners wanted more desserts 



cent. In 1931, the consumer paid $1,32, 
a recession of 35 per cent from the 1929 
charge and 22 per cent from that of 
1930. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., these goods 
cost the consumer $L79 in 1929. They 
cost him but $1.50 in 1930, a drop of 
14 per cent. In 1931, they cost him 
$1.12, a decrease of 37 per cent from the 
cost in 1929 and 27 per cent from the 
cost in 1930. 

In Waterloo, Iowa, the consumer paid 
$L88 for this bill of groceries in 1929, 
He was able to buy them in 1930 for 
$L58, a decrease of 16 per cent. By 
1931, the price had declined to $1.14. a 
decrease of 39 per cent from the 1929 
level, and 28 per cent from that 
of 1930. 

In Cambridge, Mass., the con- 
sumer paid $2.21 for these goods 
in 1930. They cost him only 
$L65 in 1931, or 25 per cent less. 
In Denver, the consumer paid 
for these same groceries, exclud- 
ing the coffee item, $1.60 in 1930. 
In 1931 he was able to buy the 
merchandise for 33 per cent less, 
or $1.07. 

37 per cent cheaper 

THESE figures indicate that, in 
this merchandise, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in the re- 
tail grocery stores has increased 
enormously. In the two-year pe- 
riod, the average price in Minne- 



apolis, St, Louis, Chattanooga, and 
Waterloo had declined 37 per cent. 

The food industry has been more suc- 
cessful in adjusting retail prices to cus- 
tomers' reduced incomes than most 
other lines of business, according to an 
investment survey made in February by 
Frazier Jelke & Company. Food prices 
are 27.5 per cent lower than at the end 
of 1929 and only 14.4 per cent higher 
than in 1913; they dropped 16.6 per 
cent last year and are 48.2 per cent 
under the 1920 peak. 

"As against December, 1929,'' the 
study continues, ''clothing is down 15.5 
per cent, furniture 15.4 per cent, fuel 
and light 1 LI per cent, rent 6.2 per cent 
and miscellaneous items 1,1 per cent. 
Compared with 1913, the miscellaneous 
list is up 105,6 per cent, furniture has 
jumped 67.2 per cent, fuel and light 
have advanced 58.8 per cent, rents have 
risen 42.4 per cent, and clothing is 35.6 
per cent higher. It is obvious that other 
items in the family budget will have to 
be further deflated before they reach the 
new level of food and money incomes." 

It seems worth suggesting that the 
market is susceptible to influence quite 
outside the acute inhibitions checking 
the action of prospective purchasers. 
The retarded growth of population pro- 
vides a relevant text. The accounting 
firm of Ernst & Ernst brings its obser- 
vation to a focus with this reasoning. 

Since our population is not increasing 
so rapidly as formerly, the proportion of 
older people is increasing. As population 
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is the natton s most fundamental ''natu- 
ral resource" it is inevitable; that changes 
will also be forced in economic deveIoi> 
ment and business expansion. 



Ecor 



nomic changes ahea 

AMONG other possible developments in 
this connection, competition will become 
greatly intensified and merchandising 
will become a more acute problem than 
production; city real estate values might 
tend to fall and suburban values to rise; 
the rail rate structure may undergo 
changes; cost of service may become the 
basis for charges; the definition of luxu- 
ries may be altered and our spending 
habits may change, affecting banking. 
More immediately^ in anticipation of a 
continued rapid expansion of popula- 
tion, industry as a whole may already 
be overexpanded. 

Whether these profound changes sig- 
nify less demand for children*s goods 
and a slowing up in the acceptance of 
new things— of change for the sake of 
change — is a question much debated. 
Certainly the showing of some of the 
newer industries in a land with declin- 
ing birth and death rates provides its 
own emphasis. 

Asserting that not all classes of people 
have suffered from the depression, John 
Scoville, statistician for the Chrysler 
Corporation, points out: "Those with 
jobs and fixed incomes have increased 
purchasing power due to the price de- 
clines- In the following occupations we 
find that either more cars are being 
bought than were bought two years ago* 
or the decline in buying has been slight 
— teachers, caretakers, clerks, mer- 
chants, butchers, restaurant men, fire- 
men, insurance men, newspapier men, 
policemen, sailors, soldiers, beauty par- 
lor operators and government em- 
ployees. 

''A consideration of automobile prices 
shows that the long term trend has been 
downward, and the business depression 
of 1930 and 1931 has accentuated this 
tendency. The declining price trend was 
marked from 1927 to 1931, The figure 
for 1931 is $568 which is ten per cent 
below the average price of $630 in 1929, 
While the price has gone down, the 
speedy riding qualities, and performance 
of automobiles has been improved each 
year, so that the public can buy better 
cars for less money," 

In similar vein ran the forecast of the 
Annalist: 

"The automobile industry looks for 
an intense price competition in the low 
price field, and some of the more far« 
sighted makers are considering the pos- 
sibility that the total market for cars 
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tas Wrnits wfilSIf liave not previously 
been recognized— in o^er words that 
actual selling by Ford with his new 
models is likely not to increase the total 
sales of all makes for the year." 

What cheaper automobiles mean in 
terms of steel industry profits is ap- 
praised by the New York Sun: 

*'The surface reason for disappoint- 
ing results in the steel industry has been 
delay in the new Ford models, but the 
steel trade now concludes that the un- 
derlying reason for the whole thing is a 
fresh appraisal of the buying public, to 
the effect that the buying disposition or 
power is relatively light and that it will 
require very cheap cars to induce pur- 
chasers. The new Ford four is now ex- 
pected to be much cheaper than the 
model displaced, and some other makers 
are expected to bring out new models to 
match the Ford eight. This is all bad 
news for the steel industry* Small cars 
do not take so much steel/' 

Taxation appeared in the novel r6le 
of a designer of motor cars by the in- 
terpretation of the New York Post, 
which reports that, to offset the tax 
threat, "three automobile companies are 
reported to be prepared to start produc- 
tion within a few months of midget cars 
if contemplated taxation programs suc- 
ceed. No one is proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the bantam car is being 
created in answer to public demand; 
they are guided by the realization that 
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Tightening of purse strmgs played 
into the hands of the cobblers 

conditions may become abnormal, and 
that they must have a weapon to meet 
them. ' 

Although radio has had the public ear 
for a good many years, this is the first 
full depression it has had to weather. 
When viewed by Raymond Brennan for 
R G. Dun & Company, the still young 
industry has had a hectic career so far, 
but its worries have all been borne by 
those making and selling the sets. The 



public has been the gainer at all times. 

During 1931, prices on radio sets 
were, in the main, distress prices, based 
on the overproduction of 1929 and the 
adverse economic situation. Much of the 
price*cutting would have been done, if 
there had been no depression, because 
there were more radios than could have 
been sold at the list prices, even with 
continued prosperity. M 

The list prices of 1932 are about at " 
the range of last year's distress prices. 
The industry has met the ne<^ssity for 
low prices by taking advantage of lower 
material costs, improving processes of 
manufacture, and reducing overhead. 

While many retail dealers were forced 
from the field in 1931, owing to poor 
collections on the time-payment plan, 
the record was not so unfavorable as in : 
some other lines of business. In the last ■ 
six months of 1931, only 138 retailers ^ 
and wholesalers of radio failed, with 
combined liabilities of $2,106,772* 
Twenty- four manufacturers of radio 
sets, parts and accessories were included 
in Dun's record of insolvencies in that ^ 
period, with the total liabilities running 
to $1,496,694. 

A big business was done in midget ra- ^ 
dio sets during 1931, and the high sales 
level was carried through January and 
February, 1932, with but little diminu- 
tion. 

As for the ancient business of hous- 
ing, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards reports these situations in 
various cities : 

Buttding has slowed down 

"MAN^'' residential units are now hous- 
ing two or more families, who, when 
times get better, will need accommoda- 
tions of their own/' 

"Families, running into the thou- 
sands, have doubled up. Under normal 
conditions we could just about supply 
the demand/* 

*Tn this area we would undoubtedly 
have no vacant home units if it were not 
necessary for families to double up due 
to reduced income/' 

*'If our steel plants should begin op- 
erations at a normal stage there would 
probably be a shortage of single family 
homes here/* 

A count by the Kansas City post of- 
fice through its carriers, made as of 
January 1 of this year, found in that 
city 5.059 such excess families. It dis- 
covered that, of all occupied single fam- 
ily homes in the city, 6.2 per cent are 
now housing one or more excess families. 
If all these were to move at the same 
time into individual quarters the per- 
( Continued an page 64) 



The Taxpayers Prove Their Power 

By MALCOLM C. CUTTING 

CARTOON BY CHARLES DUNN 



/LL over the United States the 
t year 1931 was character* 
k ized by a swelhng tide of 
indignation and protest 
* against the constantly in* 
creasing expenditures of public funds, 
in state and local no less than in federal 
affairs. In a few stat^ this protest was 
translated into effective action. Indiana, 
Iowa, North Carolina, Oregon 
were among the leaders in cutting 
millions of dollars from the cost 
of state and local government. 
Many other states inaugurated 
movements that will bear abun- 
dant fruit this year 

But throughout this record of 
tax reduction, the experience of 
Minnesota was unique. In the 
other states, savings were effected 
by legislative enactment, adminis- 
trative economy, changes in the 
tax structure, extending in some 
cases over long periods. 

Minnesota's outstanding 
achievement lay in the fact that it 
was accomplished entirely by the 
efforts of the organized taxpayers 
themselves. Without legislative or 
administrative aid of any kind, 
these embattled citizens staged a 
sudden, determined, one- year 
campaign which slashed local tax 
levies payable this year by the 
amazing total of $7,800,000, 

When Minnesota's biennial leg- 
islature adjourned in the spring of 
1931, it had increased the state 
levy on general property 37 per 
cent for state expenditures and 
drafted an income-tax amend* 
ment — designed to redistribute 
the tax burden— to be submitted 
to the voters in the faU of 1932, 
with possible enactment in 1933, 
No immediate relief in the way 
of tax reduction was apparent in 
this program. So the taxpayers 
took matters into their own hands 
and wielded the ax on local taxes 
themselves. 
To recount in detail the story 



CAN taxfMiyers do anything to relieve the burden of govern^ 
mental cost? Minnesota answers, $o Far as local taxes are con- 
cerned, unmistakably, ''Yes/' As evidence, it points to the 
one-year campaign which slashed S7,800,000 from this year's 
tax bills. Here is the story of that victorious campaign which was 
carried on by the embattled citizens without legislative or ad- 
ministrative aid of any kind 



of ever-rising expenditure which 
brought this revolt about would 
be but to repeat an experience 
known throughout the land where 
a tax on general property is the 
main source of public revenue. 

Taxes grow rapidly 

IN Minnesota nearly 80 per cent 
of all taxes are derived from 
tangible property. From 1914 to 
1930 the total tax levied on prop- 
erty increased from $47,600,000 
to $131,000,000, This was an in- 
crease of 175 per cent, while the 
assessed valuation of all property 
increased only 29 per cent- As a 
result, the average tax rate 
jumped from S32 to S64 per 
$1,000 of valuation. Measured by 
income last year, it probably dou- 
bled again. 

Even more startling were the 
figures on public expenditure. 
While the total property tax was 
advancing 175 per cent, levies for 
general revenue funds increased 
150 per cent, for highways 250 
per cent, and for schools 250 per 
cent. Last year education alone 
took more than one* third of all 
proi:>erty taxes paid. 

But in Minnesota, as in most 
states, 90 per cent of the taxes 
paid on general property are de- 
voted to purely local purposes- 
county, city and village, town- 
ship, and school district. The 
state takes less than ten per cent 
of the property tax, though it 




Minncioca*! ux reduction was accom* 
plifhcd by the taxpayers themielvea 
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colics three times as much from other 
sources. Last year, of $121,947,000 ac- 
tually paid on property, $10;797.000 
went to the state, $24,670,000 to the 
counties, $34,575,000 to cities and vil- 
lages, $42,927,000 to school districts, 
and $8,978,000 to the townships. 

So it is apparent that, when Minne- 
sota tackled the local tax problem, it 
was striking where the need was great- 
est. That was the situation two years 
ago when the taxpayers first began to 
mobilize. 

Expanding the organization 

FOR a number of years there had been 
a Minnesota Taxpayers Association, 
with representatives scattered over the 
state. Some of the larger cities had local 
associations or research bureaus devoted 
to their own municipal problems. Little 
was done in a state-wide way until the 
spring of 1930, when it was decided that 
every county should have its own or- 
ganization, with membership in the 
state association. 

By radio talks, newspaper articles 
and local addresses, the tax situation in 
all its menacing detail was presented 
to the people. J. F, Reed, president of 
the state association, devoted his en- 
tire time to this work. Beginning in 
July, 1930, he has delivered each week 
a 15-minute radio talk on taxes. 

County associations were organized 
in the simplest form that would be fully 
representative and effective. All taxpay- 
ing groups are included in the member- 
ship, farmers, business and professional 
men. They are governed by the usual 
officers, with a board of directors rep- 
resenting the entire county, and an offi- 
cial delegate is elected to the state asso- 
ciation. 

But the active strength of the county 
organization reposes in a special ad- 
visory committee, with at least one rep- 
resentative in every township, village or 
city in the county. These representa- 
tives study the tax needs of their locali- 
ties, see that all property is listed on the 
assessment rolls, examine local budgets 
and advise local officials where taxes 
should be cut. Upon their reports the 
board of directors can act with vision 
and dispatch. 

By the spring of 1931, more than 40 
of Minnesota's 87 counties had organ- 
ized taxpayers associations. With fail- 
ure of legislative relief, k>cal tax reduc- 
tion became a leading subject of dis- 
cussion in every township, village and 
city of the slate. 

Everywhere local officials were urged 
to reduce their budgets. In March when 
township meetings were held, a million 
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dollars was cut from the levies of the 
previous year. In July the county 
boards dropped a million and a half, 
and other units brought the total reduc- 
tion to about $4,000,000. 

But this was not enough. It merely 
whetted the appetite of taxpayers newly 
apprized of their own organized powers. 
In far too many counties the local offi- 
cials had disdained popular damor and 
had cut their budgets little or not at all. 
So the taxpayers decided that the time 
for petitions had passed and began to 
apply a little novel pressure. 

Up in Wright County, in September, 
1931, was fired the shot that reverber- 
ated through state and nation. Here 
the county commissioners had refused 
to reduce their budget. A new farmer 
member of the board, Thomas Haverty, 
protested that the times demanded a 
radical curtailment of public expendi- 
tures. He was voted down with the cyni- 
cal remark: 

"You can't bring 25 people of the 
county to this court house who will say 
they want their taxes reduced!" 

Haverty said nothing more, but be- 
gan to make frequent visits among the 
farmers of the county. A local editor 
took up his cause, and an open letter 
was addressed to all taxpayers, farm 
and village alike, through the columns 
of the county's largest paper. 

When the board met again 2,500 
belligerent taxpayers were assembled to 
greet them. They organized a taxpayers* 
association, adopted resolutions on the 
mounting burden of taxation, and in- 
sisted that tax levies throughout the 
county be immediately reduced. The re- 
sult was a saving of more than $50,000. 

Two weeks later, in Jackson County, 
a smaller but even more effective dem- 
onstration occurred. Here the county 
and township boards had already 
slashed $70,000 from their previous 
levies. But the taxpayers weren't satis- 
fied. They organized an association, and 
500 of them advanced upon the court 
house. When the smoke of verbal battle 
cleared away, reductions by all taxing 
units in the county amounted to $145,- 
000, or 18 per cent less than the levies 
of the year before. 

In Faribault County, on an early 
November day 2,000 farmers and vil- 
lagers, members of the taxpayers' asso- 
ciation, encamped on the court house 
lawn. Here the county reductions 
totalled $179,000, or 20 per cent less 
than the previous year. Then followed 
Ottertail, Olmsted, Meeker, Freeborn, 
Stearns and other counties, each with 
its rally, its insistent demands, and sub- 
stantial tax reductions as a result. 

Not only where demonstrations oc- 
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curred, but in taxing units all over the 
state, budgets were hastily recalled and 
levies were slashed. At the end of the 
year it was found that the aggregate 
saving in local taxes — levied in 1931 for 
payment in 1932— amounted to more 
than $7,800,000. 

By taxing divisions, in round num- 
bers, the reductions were: 

Townships, $1,700,000, or 17 per 
cent; counties, $2,000,000, or 7,5 per 
cent; school districts, $2,700,000, or six 
per cent; cities and villages, $1,300,000, 
or three per cent. Mfire than half of the 
school reductions and nearly half the 
municipal reductions were in the three 
counties where Minneapolis, St, Paul 
and Duluth are located. 

Can taxpayers do anything to relieve 
the burden of governmental co^? 
Mirmesota answers, so far as local taxes 
are concerned, unmistakably, "Yes,'* 
But the triumph is tinged with bitter- 
ness, because an increase in state taxa* 
tion despoils them of half of all that 
they have gained. While local taxes 
went down $7,800,000, state taxes on 
property went up nearly $4,000,000. 
That is an obstacle, the taxpayers are 
determined, that will be removed an- 
other year. 

In a campaign so suddenly conceived 
and rapidly executed, it could not be 
expected that reductions would be made 
in the most studied and efficient man- 
ner. The taxpayers were desperate ^ they 
were dependent wholly upon their own 
efforts; and they struck where the strik- 
ing would be immediately effective. 

Economies are doing no harm 

IN COUNTY and township levies, road 
funds bore the brunt of rural attack. 
Maintenance of established roads was 
carefully provided for, but new road 
construction was radically reduced. 
Official salaries and special service sus- 
tained a determined assault — and in 
most cases sustained it heroically and 
safely. Schools, the largest item of pub- 
lic expense, came through with a mod- 
erate cut. Municipalities, large and 
small, made a poor record. 

But 1931 was only the beginning of 
Minnesota's tax- reduction campaign* 
This year 75 counties are organized, the 
taxpayers are wise, and they know the 
taste of success. Local budgets will be 
scrutinized with a care never known 
before, and next winter the legislature 
will learn that economy is the will of the 
people. 

Minnesota's tax revolt may not be 
the best way to reduce taxes. But when 
it is the only way, criticism fails. Right 
or wrong it is wonderfully effective* 



Though he could ill afford it, my father took 500 shares of our stock 



Confessions ot a Capitalist 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B.WINSLOW 



PART HI - Buildins a Fortune 

THERE is nothing about the 
story of my early business ex- 
perience which could not be 
found in the early story of most 
business enterprises, and to the 
experienced business man it may seem 
dull, T relate it because I hold tt&d it is 
the dear duty of the business com- 
munity to educate the public in the 
scienoe of business. Since politicians are 
determined to occupy their minds with 
our affairs it seems to me that we should 
teach them something about the details 
of business and thus help them to make 
decisions which have a measure of 
knowledge and fact behind them. Here, 
then, is the story of my business life. 

In December, 1899, a friend, who had 
been for 20 years a sub-editor on a 
trade publication, obtained an option to 
purchase a monthly journal devoted to 
the interests of the hardware trade. 

He approached my father, I was not 
then, in the business sense, worth ap- 
proaching, but my father handed him 
over to me, and, with the consent of my 
old firm, I was allowed to develop the 
new business, while continuing as secre- 
tary and manager of the old. 

I had little money — my friend had 
still less; we could not, by ourselves, buy 
the property. We, therefore, issued a 



Oa TRUE account of a young man's struggles to succeed 
in the business world In which he explains the part played 
by the *'idle rich^'* by competition/ and by "profits/* 
Could the job have been accomplished with less waste 
by government operation? He does not believe it could. 
This is the third article by a well-l<nown business man. 



prospectus in which we explained a 
wonderful scheme for financing and 
running a trade journal. We hoped to 
obtain the requisite capital from the re- 
tail iron trade. The iron men who 
bought from advertisers in the journal 
were to receive preferential dividends 
according to the amounts of their pur- 
chases. In this and other ways the 
scheme was quite unsound. 

Paid for in stock 

WE gave the company a nominal capi- 
tal of $35,000 and issued the prospectus. 
The owners of the journal thought 
well enough of the scheme to accept 
the purchase price of $7,500 in shares, 
with the condition that I should un- 
dertake to buy the shares over a pe- 
riod, I think, of seven years. In this 
connection, my life insurance came in 
useful as security. I give this part of 
the story in some detail as it illustrates 



rather well what I shall have to say 
about risk. 

It cannot be too much emphasized 
that, in the conduct of any industrial 
or commercial undertaking, risk is the 
vital element. Here was a great firm 
owning a nice little property and selling 
it for $7,500 with a risk. In return for 
their risk, they obtained first, a chance 
of getting a good price for their prop- 
erty, and second, an order to print a 
journal. They took the risk that a young 
man of 24 might be able to earn money 
to pay them $7,500 over a period of 
years. The arrangement has turned out 
well for both of us but in 1899 the 
chances were at least even that they 
might lose their money and that I might 
become bankrupt. 

The next bad thing about a bad 
prospectus was the provision that it 
made with regard to myself. Under its 
terms, I was to serve the company for 
shares instead of cash. I was allotted 
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S12»500 in stock and I was bound to act 
as managing director without further 
remuneration for five years. My friend 
made a similar arrangement; though, in 
his case, he only compounded part of his 
salary for shares. 

The prospectus produced practically 
no response. I do not think that at the 
end of a week $500 had been subscribed. 
We were in despair. At that stage I had 
a talk with my father, who, though he 
could ill afford it» offered to subscribe 
$2500 in shares if we could induce some 
members of the hardware trade to take 
an equal amount. 

My friend rushed round the country 
and, by strong, personal pressure, 
scraped together $5000 in shares. 

In March, 1900, we produced the first 
issue of our journal having behind us 
$7,500 in cash capital and my under- 
taking to pay $7,500 to the former own- 
ers for the shares they held in the com- 
pany. 

This was my first big debt. 

The years from 1900 to 1907 were 
the hardest years of my life. After three 
years, my partner, who had acted as 
editor, died and I became both editor 
and manager. 

By March, 1901, when our first 
balance sheet was struck we 
had lost more than $4,500. 
By March, 1902. our second 
balance sheet showed a fur- 
ther loss of about $1,000, The 
next year showed a profit of 
less than $500, 

Precarious position 

IT WILL be seen, then, that 
my financial position those 
first few years was, to put it 
mildly, precarious. The $7,500 
cash capital with which I 
started barely covered the 
difference between the debtors 
and creditors of the business. 
The first use of capital is, of 
course, to enable one to pay 
wages for months in advance 
before the sale of the finished 
article brings any income in- 
to the business. At the end of 
the first year I took to X)\^ 
practice of accepting bills. 

Bills of exchange are at 
once the most dangerous and 
the most beneficial of all the 
devices of finance. They can 
develop a despotic tyranny 
as well as a friendly subset - 
vience. 

For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, a bill of exchange 
is a document in which one 



man declares that, in so many days, he 
will pay to another man a given sum. 
The bill has three parties associated 
with it — the drawer, the acceptor, and, 
if he will take a hand in it, the banker. 

The drawer, having gotten the bill 
accepted, takes it to his banker to dis- 
count, and the banker will, as a rule, 
give the customer the amount stated on 
the bill, less the discount according to 
the bank rate of the moment. In dis- 
counting a trading bill the banker has 
the double security of the acceptor and 
the drawer. When the bill falls due he 
presents it for payment at the acceptor's 
bank. If it should be dishonored he re- 
turns it to the drawer — his customer — 
debiting his account with its value. 

It will be noticed that in 1901. when 
I began accepting bills, I had little 
credit. My banker would not have been 
willing to recommend me for credit to 
the amount that I was then in debt. So 
I was thrown back, as every young man 
starting in business with insufficient 
capital must be thrown back, upon the 
generosity and judgment of other busi* 
ness men. Strictly speaking, I relied for 
my continued commercial existence 
upon that class of idle rich about whom 
so much nonsense is talked by politi- 



cians and others. The idle rich, as share- 
holders and proprietors of paper and 
printing houses, were willing to allow 
me to buy printing and paper on long 
credit, the pric^, of course, being ad- 
justed to cover the ri^. 

Writing down the capital 

HOWEVER much one may criticise 
their position, these persons rendered 
to me and, as I claim, to the community 
a real service. 

After I lost $4,500 that first year, 
my balance sheet was distinctly unin* 
viting and, it will be remembered, it 
was encumbered with an item of 2,500 
shares held by me for five years" ser- 
vices. The position was so serious that 
some writing down was necessary. I 
therefore allowed my shares to be can- 
celled. 

In place of these shares I made an 
arrangement which offered very little 
immediate return but has since pro- 
duced three-quarters of my income. I 
made an agreement with the company 
whereby I was to receive SI. 500 a year 
and, in addition, a quarter of the profits 
remaining after a dividend of ten per 
cent had been paid upon the shares 
issued. The shareholders were 
content because it gave them 
some prospect of a dividend. 
They were sure of a ten per 
cent return before the man 
who was working the concern 
obtained anything worth hav- 
ing for himself. 

When another year had 
passed and a further $1,000 
had been lost the position 
was apparently worse. By 
this time $5,500 out of the 
original $7,500 working capi- 
tal had gone completely. This 
meant that our liabilities 
must not exceed our assets 
by more than $2,000, an im- 
possible position which was 
negotiated by the interven- 
tion of the bill of exchange. 

At this stage, I had en- 
dured two years of hard 
struggle and I felt that thinp 
were moving in the right di- 
rection; but it was hardly to 
be expected that shareholders 
would take the same view. At 
the end of the second year 
one of my shareholders with 
$500 in shares, having received 
no return upon his money, 
suggested that I buy him out, 
I had nothing with which to 
buy him out but I had no 
bad mark against me at the 




Strictly speaking, my business existence depended 
on the idle rich who are so constantly berated 
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See your salesmen 
as your customers see them 




Many leading firms have found 
that there are definite dollars- 
and-cents reasons for providing salesmen 
with new six -cylinder Chevrolets. There 
is, for instance, the impression made on 
customers. The smart appearance of the 
new Chevrolet naturally induces a favor- 
able reaction in the man who views the 
car, for it proves, in no uncertain man* 
ner, the progressiveness of the firm that 
buys such modern equipment. More- 
over, supplied with these handsome, de- 
pendable cars, salesmen take greater pride 
in the company they work for, and are 
more alert to watch its interests, Chev- 
rolet's six -cylinder smoothness, speed 
and power; the handling ease of Syncro- 
Mesh gear-shifting combined with Free 
Wheeling; and the comfort of the new 
Fisher bodies, speed up the mobility of a 
sales force considerably, and keep the 
men fresh and energetic. And Chevro- 
let's low first-cost and unexcelled 
economy have proved to be effective 
aids in reducing selUng expenses, 

CHBVKOLET MOTOR CO,. DETROIT, MICH. 
Diriiian of Gcnotml Motor » 

CHEVROLET f ASSENGER CARS Ar« rnvMiimbl^ in 
twen ty 1 m c t j V« mad«/v. CHE VR OL ET TR UCKS 
mrm MVMilmble in s widm vmri^iy of body typ^t. Low 
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SIX. CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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bank of any of my customers, and at 
my own bank, when a check was drawn 
or a bill matured, sufficient money was 
always there to meet it. So I had ac> 
quired a certain amount of that in- 
de^nite but essential thing known as 
credit. 

I was. therefore, able to buy those 
shares, giving four notes of $125 each, 
payable at three, six, nine, and twelve 
months. The shareholder took some risk 
in transferring the shares to me on these 
terms, but his view was that the notes 
appeared to be a little more valuable 
than the shares. 

Buying out the investors 

AS THE knowledge of this transaction 
spread, my shareholders one and all 
approached me in the hope that I would 
treat them in the same way. In the 
course of three or four years, therefore, 
I had bought all the shares that had 
been issued originally on the prospectus, 
except my fathers and the former 
owner's, I was then making some prog- 
ress, but chiefly in the direction of ex- 
tending my credit. My bill-book was 
my chief concern. Reduced to simple 
terms, my regularly recurring problem 
was how to pay $500, finding somebody 
of whom to borrow $450 of it and using 
$50 of my small savings to meet the re- 
mainder In this way, although my total 
commitments were constantly mount- 
ing, my assets were mounting even 
faster and the difference on the right 
side was getting always a little greater 

About this time — my records are 
missing, but I think it must have been 
in 1903—1 paid off the former owner 
in the same way with notes. 

In this way I had acquired complete 
responsibility for the business and be- 
come practically the sole owner. 

By the time the company was making 
profits, those profits were, far the most 
part, mine. 

As a result of my business experiences 
I hold strong views on the theory of 
competition. In 1900, one of the fore* 
most trade papers in the land, if not in 
the world, w^as already in the field, I 
was out. frankly, to beat this paper. 
Day by day, with subscribers and ad- 
vertisers I was engaged in argument as 
to the respective merits of the two pa- 
pers. The comjietition always has been 
definite and serious and yet here are 
the figures of the pages of advertise- 
ments published by the two journals at 
the beginning and the end of 20 years. 
The number of pages of advertisements 
is a rough but fairly accurate gauge of 
the position of a newspaper and the size 
of its business. 



Facms of Advertisements PuBtisHEo 

mi mo Increase 
per cent 

Opposition , . , . 5,344 10,824 100 
My paper . . . , 971 7,850 800 
Total R315 18,674 

The result of my competition has 
been to double my competitor's busi- 
ness. In the meantime I have multiplied 
my own business 800 per cent. The 




My friend rushed about the country 
and scraped together ^5,000 in stock 



market in hardware journalism, so far 
as it can be gauged from advertising, 
has grown from 6,315 pages to 18,674 
pages. The amount of money involved 
(and here, of course, I have to calcu- 
late roughly, because I have no access 
to the ledgers of my competitor) was in 
1901 about $175,000 and in 1920 ap- 
proximately S9OO,0OO. 

It must be assumed that this money 
is, on the whole, well spent, and that 
it therefore represents a much larger 
amount of business which results from 
all this advertising. If, for the sake of 
argument, we assume that the hard- 
ware trade allows five per cent for ad- 
vertising, then there was transacted, as 



a result of the 1901 advertising, $3,500,- 
000 worth of hardware sales. On the 
same basis the amount of business for 
which these papers can claim responsi- 
bility in 1920 was $18,000,000. 

Following this speculative argument 
to its conclusion, the most obvious re* 
suit of this competition has been to add 
SI 4. 500.000 to the business of the hard- 
ware industry. 

This is probably an underestimate. 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
such figures mean w^hen translated into 
terms of wages and employment. I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that my 
journal alone pays some $200,000 a 
year in wages to those directly engaged 
in its production. An almost equal 
amount goes into the wages fund 
through more indirect channels. 

My early struggles are in every way 
typical of all business growing-pains. 
There are thousands of young men who 
ought to be encouraged to undertake 
the same kind of struggle. There are 
enough real difficulties to make the task 
sufficiently formidable and to make the 
number who will essay it dangerously 
small Therefore it seems to me to be 
the height of folly that we, as a com- 
munity, should make work of this kind 
doubly difficult by creating restrictions 
and barriers. 

The problem I tackled in 1900 was 
easy compared with similar problems 
today. If I had had to waste all the 
time in 1900 that I now waste in filling 
out forms, I am convinced that 1 should 
have given up. 

Hindering individual effort 

IT IS too little realized that business 
depends upon a constant supply of new 
men and new enterprises to replace the 
deterioration of the old, and to add that 
new service which must be available 
year after year if the standard of liv- 
ing is to rise- That supply of new men 
is being dammed up at the source by 
the modem theor>' that the state ma- 
chinery can take the place of individual 
effort and individual profit. 

The first and by far the most impor- 
tant function of profit is to balance 
loss. In calculations with regard to 
profits, therefore, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that there are losses to be set 
against them. The income tax figures, 
the dividend figures, the reserves, the 
bonuses, and all the other items that 
are used by those who argue about 
profits, are wrong if they fail to con* 
sider this matter of loss, 

Ttie one big argument for leaving 
profits in the hands of private indi- 
( Continued on page 90) 
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His best worker 

OFFrCE MANAGERS FIND FRIGIDAIRE PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 



Water is important to health and if 
your employees do aot driak ade- 
quate amouDts of water, their effi- 
ciency is aflfected. The reasons why 
most people do not drink enough 
water are because it is either too 
warm, too cold or the supply is not 
convenient- 

Frigidaire Water Coolers will 
correct these conditions in your 
office by furnishing an unfailing 
supply of properly cooled water in 
convenient locations. Better office- 
health will be promoted* Greater 
efficiency will result* And, in addi- 
tion, Frigidaire reduces your water- 
tooling expense and eliminates all 



the muss and inconvenience of old- 
fashioned methods. 

Frigidaire has set a new style in 
water-cooling equipment. The 
smartly designed cabinet is very 
compact and finished in a neutral 
shade of durable Duco. Frigidaire 
is incredibly quiet in operation . < * 
the cooling unit is an improved 
type which makes for quick, effi- 
cient cooling • , , and the sturdy 
mechanism is provided with the 
EXTRA POWER which insures a 
surplus of cooled water always. 
Many special features have been 
added - , , send for booklet. Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 



FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLERS 

Equipped with a Refrigerating Unit that is Guaranteed for 3 Years 



"Its operating c&st is negligible , , /' 

— Arnvt^mmated Associacioit of Street & Electric 
Railway £iDptoye«$ of America, Providence:. R, I. 

"Frigidaire eoftbles our force to get a drink with' 
out the inconv^aiei^ce of ^tepptm^ outside of the 
office. This ij a time-saving feature which means 
money to us. We feci Frij^idaire is a bealt-h-mmja' 
tainioK factor^ If undoubtedly eocourages much 
dnnkiiiff which doctors prescribe is a healthful 
practice* The operaliag: cost is negligible • . J* 




A NEW TYPE FAUCET is a special feature on all 
models for cooliog bottled wtter^ So coovement^ 
a glass of water cao be drawn with only one hand. 
There axe also models for connection to city water 
lines. Some models have a special refrigerator 
compartmenc for keeping b«verages» luoches. 
cigari. Many other f«afures have be«n added. 
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Home Owners Turn V(4athermal<ers 




Home air-€onditionittg offers warmth in winter* coolness in summert 
and properly humidified; cleansed and circulated air the year round 



SINCE earliest times weVe tried 
to make our habitation} comfort* 
able resafdless of the season. Now 
comes a new industry which prom- 
ises to make our efforts^ for the 
first time^ wholly successful 

CASTING ambitious eyes at a 
potential market variously 
valued at from one billion to 
five billion dollars, a young but 
lusty industry is proffering 
American home owners something for 
which man has been striving since his 
first emergence as a comfort -seeking 
creature, something which until now he 
has only partially achieved. 

This budding industry is in the heat- 
ing and ventilating field and its product 
is domestic air-conditioning, "manu- 
factured weather" for your home and 
mine, perfect indoor comfort the year 
round. 

It is an industry which, so its cham- 
pions say, may well lead the country 
imt of depression as did the automo- 
bile industry in 1921. 

Past achievements of manufactured 
weather in the industrial field lend some 
credence to their belief. 

Air-conditioning — defined by the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers as "the science of 
controlling the temperature, humidity , 
motion and cleanliness of the air within 
an enclosure" — had its beginning in the 
textile mills. Before it was introduced 
climate had greatly influenced the loca- 
tion of these mills. Extremely dry cli- 
mates caused the threads to become 
brittle, to break and tangle. The ma- 
chines functioned satisfactorily only 
when humidity was right. 

Finally, in the 1890*s, atomized sprays 
of water were used to moisten the air 
and the textile spinning industry was 
released from the strictures which had 
bound it largely to a few localities in 
New England and England. 

The brewing industry, at about the 
same time, developed a system for 
moistening air on matting floors by 
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passing it through coke filters over 
which water trickled. 

Control apparatus and better humidi* 
fying methods were introduced in 1905. 
With the continued improvement of this 
equipment came the freeing of other 
major industries from climatic limita- 
tions as to location, and the removal of 
handicaps which varying weather con- 
ditions had previously imposed. 

Profound industrial effects 

TOBACCO manufacture, in which con- 
trol of humidity is essential if wasteful 
crumbling and deterioration is to be 
prevented, was made possible in the 
South, close to the source of the raw 
material. Other early applications were 
found in the drying of photographic 
film and gelatin capsules. Later, air- 
conditioning made possible the develop- 
ment of the rayon industry, for close 
control of temperature and humidity 
is essential in the handling of viscose 
and rayon thread. Today the baking, 
candy, drug, printing, bottle-cap, mill- 
ing, wood and tanning industries are 
among the more than 200 industries 



which find air-conditioning impo 
if not essential. Some 3,250 American in- 
dustrial plants now have modem air- 
conditioning. While requirements of in- 
dustrial processes have dictated most of 
these installations, increased employee 
efficiency is becoming a consideration. 

But, while air-conditioning was grad- 
ually finding application in industry, it 
attracted little public attention until it 
entered the theater field. The first efforts 
at cooling theaters utilized the newly de- 
veloped mechanical refrigeration ma- 
chine. While this system left much to be 
desired in the way of real comfort, it was 
immediately successful from a box-office 
standpoint. One such early installation, 
costing $65,000, returned the enterpris- 
ing theater owner increased receipts of 
S70,000 during the first summer he 
operated it. 

It was not until about 1923, however, 
that the problem of economically cool- 
ing theaters and at the same time of 
independently governing the humidity 
was solved. This achievement opened 
the way to modem air-conditioning. 
Development thereafter was rapid in 
the theater field, and today some 300 
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In^^orldwide Market 

and Yillaffe Mart 





VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE! 

"EXPIlKJEMCE"" 11 |'>ubliiibi'd to MftjiiaiDi 
liDnlnoa mm with pra^^cl mrthod* of re* 
duciuf^ expense m-fta. acturlng greater 
fila frcim Halril UfdiXy. It iA 

I ted wiih H c tu h I e x perieocee 
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Perfect*0-Lite and Parkison 
are Building Greater Sales 



IN THESE TIMES ia it possible for business to develop , . in- 
crease sales . • expand its markets - , secure greater profit 
. . despite merciless competition and general increased buy- 
ing resistance? Emphatically yes! * * * if proved, efficient, 
ecoDomical sales and office methods are used. Characteristic 
examples of hiisinCBses that have accomplished recent sales 
increases are the Perfect* 0*Lite Division of Hachmeister-Lind 
Co*, Pittsburgh, Pa,, and Parkison's Store, Percival, Iowa. 

President Harry Hachmeister writes; **In our international 
marketing of Perfect-O-Lite, we have enjoyed business increases 
graduating upward every month. We are extensively using 
Direct Mail, produced and mailed with Addressograph and 
Multigraph, and are enjoying splendid results," 

Mr, J, L. Parkison, sellinE general merchandise at Percival, 
Iowa, writes; "Because of heavy competition, and because we 
thought our market very limited, we did not believe our busi- 
ness could be increased* However, after putting Addressograph 
and Multigraph direct selling methods into action for two 
years, our records show we have secured a 40% increase in trade." 

Your business, likewise, will respond to the stimulus of Ad- 
d re is so graph and Multigraph direct selling. You will develop new 
customers. Inactive accounts come to life* Yearly average sales 
per customer increase.Selling costs lowered. Profits increase. Ask 
a representative to prove, mfftoui obligation, that you can secure 
these results in your business . •now. 

Add retiogrApb CcrmpaDji' • Miiltigraph Compafijr 
Diviiion* of 

Addressograph - Multigraph Corp, 
18X4 East 40th Street .. Cleveland, Ohio 

Sain Ag^ncivt in Prineipttl CUiet of tha fF'orid i 
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in the United States are so equipped. 
Future possibilities are suggested by the 
fact that, of the 14.000 theaters in the 
country, more than 2,500 are deemed 
large enough to warrant complete air- 
conditioning installations. The remain - 
ing 11,500 offer a large field for unit 
conditioners. 

Department-store installations fol- 
lowed thc^ in theaters, the first being 
credited to the Hudson Stores in De- 
troit, in 1926. More than 25 installa- 
tions have been made in large depart- 
ment stores since then, and some 100 
installations in smaller stores. In 1929, 
the Milan Building was erected in San 
Antonio as the first completely air-con- 
ditioned office building. Installations in 
public buildings, restaurants and hotels 
have been numerous since then. More 
than 400 buildings now have large cen- 
tral installations. 

New factor in transportatton 

THE first railroad passenger-car in- 
stallation was made in the spring of 
1930 by the Carrier Engineering Cor- 
poration on the Baltimore and Ohio 
diner ''Martha Washington.'' Later in 
the same year the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe had installations made, 
and in 1931 the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas. Last year, also, the Baltimore 
and Ohio introduced the first com- 
pletely air-conditiont^d train. Now this 
road is equipping 78 additional cars, 
the Santa Fe has ordered 22 systems 
for its entire transcontinental diner ser- 
vice, the Southern Pacific has ordered 
14 air-conditioned cars, and the Pull- 
man Car and Manufacturing Company 
is reported working on installations in 
a number of cars. 

Air-conditioning is even going to sea, 
with the Mmi[)osa ol the Mats<3n Line 
leading the way, and four other new 
American passenger vessels reported in- 
stalling air-conditioning equipment. 

But despite the lengthening list of 
applications of air-conditioning in fac- 
tories, stores, theaters and other build - 
ings» by far the largest market is seen 
in the apartment and home fields. 

**Leading healing and ventilating en- 
gineers." says the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, "look to a day 
perhaps within five or ten years wlien it 
wil! be as common to provide cooling 
in summer and year-round control of 
humidity in homes as it is to provide 
winter heating today. Air-conditioning 
and cooling systems are expected to sup- 
plant present winter heating systems/' 

Demand fur home air-conditioning is 
being cultivated quietly and effectively 
through the pracUcal demonstrations 
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which thousands of American home 
owners daily receive in stores, theaters 
and commercial buildings. The clean, 
properly humidified and circulated air 
in these places both winter and summer 
serves as its own argument for creating 
similar conditions within our own four 
walls. 

But a mere pleasant atmosphere is 
not the only advantage claimed for 
home air-conditioning. Proper humidifi- 
cation, an essential feature of proper 
air-conditioning, alone promises better 
health, fuel economy, less dust, and 
longer life for furnishings and woodwork. 

From the health standpoint, authori- 
ties point to an increased death rate of 
at least 30 per cent during the winter 
heating season, largely a result of res- 
piratory infections, a considerable pro- 
portion of which may be traced to the 
suj^er-dryness of the air in most homes. 
In such air an excessive amount of 
moisture is rapidly evaporated from our 
respiratory tracts, irritating the mem- 
branes and increasing susceptibility to 
respiratory diseases. Hot, dry air also 
tends to coarsen and chap the skin, and 
causes hair to become brittle and lose 
its sheen, they say. 

Greater fuel economy results from the 
fact that, with the air property humid- 
ified, we are comfortable at lower tem- 
peratures. The rapid evaporation of 
moisture from our bodies caused by dry 
air and the chilliness which results from 
that process are checked. Normally 
clothed, the normal person is comfort- 
able at a temperature of 68 degrees and 
a relative humidity of 45 per cent. 
When relative humidity—the amount 
of moisture actually in the air compared 
to what the air can hold at a given 
lemi^erature— falls below 45 per cent 
at such a temperature evaporation is 
accelerated, we feel "chilly" and fire up 
the furnace or call the janitor for more 
heat. And for every degree above 6S at 
which we keep our homes, it has been 
estimated, we add four per cent to our 
fuel bills. 

Air must quench its thirst 

THIS continuous evaporation in the 
overheated home is by no means con- 
fined to our bodies. The thirsty air 
drinks moisture from every available 
source— rugs, curtains, bed coverings, 
walls, woodwork, the glue in furniture 
and even from btwkbindings. Mi 11 work 
shrinks and cracks, furniture squeaks 
or comes apart, pianos lose their tune. 
Proper humidity checks or eliminates 
all this. 

Conversely, in summer, proper air* 
conditioning will leave us neither heat 
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nor humidity to complain of. The air 
inside our homes, with its moisture con- 
tent lowered, need not be cooled greatly 
to give us relief from outside heat. The 
maximum satisfactory variation be- 
tween exterior and interior tempera- 
tures, in fact, is but 15 degrees. 

Cleaning of the air, another integral 
part of complete air-conditioning, also 
offers important advantages in health, 
comfort and cleanliness. Present air 
washing and filtering equipment will 
remove 98 or 99 per cent of the dust 
and dirt from the air. 

Variety of systems available 

CIRCULATION of the air, the final 
essential element in complete air-condi- 
tioning, provides for uniform distribu* 
tion of the conditioned air and is pro- 
vided by fans and ducts in the central 
installations. 

A variety of systems and equipment 
is already available for the home owner 
and manufacturers and engineers are 
constantly adding to the list. 

Electricity, gas, steam and ice figure 
in these various types of conditioning 
apparatus, but chiefly the first two so 
far as the home field is concerned. Elec- 
tricity has played a vital part through 
the instruments which make possible 
automatic and accurate control and the 
driving of pumps and blowers which 
force water and air through the system. 

The essential elements of most of 
these installations are a properly de- 
signed fan or fans to move the air, a 
cooling surface (either a refrigerating 
coil or, in cases where the temperature 
of tap water is sufficiently low, a water 
spray ) for summer use, a heating source 
for winter use. filters or washers to re- 
move dust particles, and suitable means 
for distributing the air evenly. Winter 
humidification is provided either by 
sprays, or by heating water nearly to 
the boiling point and thus increasing 
the natural evaporation rate. Dehumidi- 
fying in summer is variously accom- 
plished, in some cases simply by cool- 
ing the air— since cooling causes air to 
yield part of its moisture content— or 
by absorption of the moisture, as in the 
use of Silica Gel 

In addition to the larger central in- 
stallations embracing these essentials, 
a number of unit-type conditioners 
have been developed for single rooms, 
as well as many smaller and even port- 
able devices which serve one or more 
of the purposes of the complete installa- 
tion. 

So much for the mechanical side, 
which at best must be covered here in 
general and sketchy fashion. Now, if 
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Some componies are making good profSts despite today's 
lower price levels ond extremefy compeHHve selling. Just 
how they have done It is seldom mentioned above o whisper* 

These companies enjoy o vital advantage over their com- 
petitors because they have not been satisfied with the llmi' 
totions of standard production machinery ond methods com- 
mon to their industries. With our help they hove looked for 
weaknesses in therr production, found them and remedied 
them, with amazingly eflFective and for-reoching results. 

For some of them we hove buitt special machines to replace 
slow, wosteful hand operotions. For others we have speeded 
production ond cut costs by improving the performance of 
their present machinery^ Improved products, lower production 
costs — the results have been varied and often astounding. 

Naturally these manufacturers ore not shouting the facts 
from their roof tops- Our work in their plants is confidenliol, 
but we can give you enough proof to convince you that 
our knowledge of automatic mochine operation may prove 
equally voluable to you. Write Special Production Machines, 
67 Newport Avenue, Norfolk Downs (Quincy), Massachusetts. 

PRODUCTION MACHINES 

<^l>irision of PNEUMOTC SCALE CORPORAllON. LIMITED 

For over forty years. Pneumatic Scots Corpn^ tM,, hot manufactured oLrfomctfic 
(obor-iovjug mochinety for many of worid't largest producers of merchandha 
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This Fire Hoxard 
Report on your Records 

NEVER hjid a Ere in your busineiiH? 
YouVc liickv! For greedy fliimes 
lick througU 138 business fires ev^ry 
single day. And 43% of tbese nerer 
rename business! Why? Because, In 
many cases, 1 heir recordB burned* Witb- 
out records busmet^a Btoppi^d. And witb« 
out records as proof otiom^ insurance 
udjustmenta were necei^s^arily del^iyeil. 

Fire bitft without warning in good timc« 
— or — bad- Will you be prepared if it 
strikes at your businei^t^? You can be. 
Very simply, too. J ut^t mail the at t ached 
coupon — and we will be glad to send 
you a free survey of your valuable 
records. It'* '"Juf kinf? iho barn befvre 
the hor»e Ia Molvn'* if you make that 
check -up uow« You incur no obUgatioa 
by sending the coupon. 

Art Mfltal 

STEEL OFFfCE EQUIPMENT 



art metal constrl ctiorv company, 
depahtment 67, jamesttown, n^tt. 

I would like to have a free Fire Hazard 
Report for my record i. 



SICNEB.. 



FtEM NAME 
ADDRESS 
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we grant that air-conditioning will be- 
come general in our homes and business 
places, what will be the results? 

On the j>er5onal side, perhaps some- 
thing like this. We— or the more pros- 
perous among us, at least— will arise 
refreshed from sleeping in an air-con- 
ditioned bedroom. We will breakfast in 
similarly conditioned air, and will ob- 
serve that the cut flowers in the center 
of the table, which formerly faded in a 
day or two, now keep fresh for a week. 
If suburbanites, we will commote to the 
city in air-conditioned railway cars, free 
from smoke, cinders and odors. 

Conditioned air everywhere 

AT our office, we'll find the same com- 
fortable, invigorating atmosphere. At 
lunch, the restaurant wilt be similarly 
air-conditioned. Perhaps the wife will 
join us in the evening, fresh and fit. 
There has been little cleaning or dusting 
to be done at home and she has spent 
the afternoon shopping in pleasant, air- 
conditioned stores. 

We visit a theater and dance after- 
ward, keeping cool and comfortable the 
while* We return to oitr home and find 
it as pleasant as when we left- We re- 
tire without opening the windows, 
which we now use only to admit light or 
pleasant views. Naturally, m window 
screens are necessary. 

Since our homes are now uniformly 
comfortable throughout the year, we 
have little reason to leave them for the 
seashore or mountains in summer or 
for warmer climates in winter. It is here 
that home air-conditioning begins to af* 
feet other and at first glance unrelated 
bu s i n esses — another mani f est at ion o f 
the '*new competition" which those busi- 
nesses may well consider. 

Summer and winter resorts will lose 
some of their attractiveness. Cities will 
become more desirable places in which 
to live. Some towns, now deserted in 
summer by all who can seek cooler cli- 
mates, will hold their citizens throughout 
the year. Transportation agencies will 
suffer as the hegiras of these people, hay- 
fever sufferers and others who travel for 
similar reasons of comfort, dwindle. 

Amusement places, no longer the 
city's sole refuges from the heat, will be 
affected. The evening automobile ride 
"to catch a breath of air" will be un- 
necessary, with consequent far reaching 
effects on the market for gasoline and 
automobiles. Electric fans, as we now 
know them, will also be affected, for 
they will no longer be necessary to stir 
up the air in our homes. 

On the other side of the ledger 
we may reckon an increased interest 



in the home and home furnishings. 

Electric and gas companies visualize 
a new and most promising potential 
load builder, both in winter and sum- 
mer. The effects on such companies' 
revenues if air-conditioning becomes 
general can easily be imagined. 

The brightened prospects of heating 
and ventilating engineers and manu- 
facturers have already been mentioned, 
but going back of them we find air-con- 
ditioning already requiring three mil- 
lion pounds of copper every year, to say 
nothing of the vast amount of other met- 
als and equipment and of the man power 
necessary in bringing all these materials 
together into the finished installation. 

Home designs will be affected drasti- 
cally. Architects even now arc including 
specifications for air-conditioning equip- 
ment in plans submitted for many of 
the more expensive homes. Insulation 
will become more important. As close 
as may be, our homes will be hermeti- 
cally sealed. Perhaps it was with air- 
conditioning, among other things, in 
mind that the Home Conference in 
Washington reported in January; 

*'The small house in the future will 
not resemble any of the houses of the 
past. It will cost one half as much and 
be far more efficient." 

Overcoming high costs 

SPEAKING of cost, installations now 
on the market cover a wide range of 
prices. Until about a year ago the ex- 
pense factor was one of the main ob- 
stacles in the way of domestic air-con- 
ditioning, but with equipment since 
placed on the market and now being de- 
veloped this handicap is being overcome. 
Technical difficulties have largely yield- 
ed to engineering skill, though care 
should be exercised by the prospective 
purchaser to obtain competent advice 
both on the type and proper installation 
of equipment best suited to the space 
requirements and other peculiarities of 
his own home. 

Summing up then, we have in domes- 
tic air-conditioning something which 
offers us definite advantages in health, 
comfort and convenience, something 
which has been advanced to the practi- 
cal stage technically, something which 
is within the range of the purses of both 
large and small home owners, some- 
thing which can be adapted to most 
old hom^ as well as to those yet to 
be built. 

There seems to be, then, solid sub- 
stance behind the view that we have 
here a most promising young industry, 
if not indeed an industrial Moses to 
lead us out of the wildeme^ — P, H, H, 



This new burroughs 

DESK DUPLEX IS Two ADDING 



MACHINES IN One 



This new Burroughs adds two sets 
of figures and provides a separate 
total of each set, all io one opera- 
tion; it also adds groups of figures, 
prints a separate total of each group 
and a grand total of the group 
totals, all in one operation. 

Think how many uses there are for 
such a machine in your own organi- 
zation. Consider how much time, 
labor and money it would save by 
handling work without relisting. 

Besides, Burroughs Desk Duplex 
Adding Machine is compact in size, 
requiring minimum desk space . , , 
it is easy to carry from place to 
place . . • and it is surprisingly low 
in price. 

Ask the local Burroughs office for a 
demonstration of this remarkable 
machine on your own work, with- 
out obligation to you, or write to 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co,, 
6155 Second Boulevard, Detroit. 




Burroughs 



The tape at the right shows two sets of figures added at 
one time with a separate total of each set. The tape at the 
left shows separate groups of figures listed and totaled, and a 
grand total of group totals provided without relisting. The 
wide carriage permits use of both wide and narrow forms. 
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Laboratory and Service Station join Hands 



The practical brake expert and the 
brake scientist unite. Research and 
actual experience join hands. 

Recently* a committee of Service 
Station men visited the J*M Re- 
search Laboraturies at Manville, 
N. J., were received (as pictured 
here) by Dr. R« Townshend^ head 
ty( the Research Staff* 

When in farmed of the agreement 
that smuothneiss uf performance was 



the first essential of a quality lining, 
Dr, ToWTishend expressed keen 
pleasure that the verdict of S>OCX) 
practical experts confirmed the de- 
velopment program begun 10 years 
ago by Johns-M an ville. Long in ad- 
vance of four-wheel brakes, today's 
fast, powerful motor cars, J-M an- 
ticipated the need for higher brak- 
ing standards, proceeded with a pro- 
gram to fill that need* 



No Smoking Here 

Is this tough service — brakmg a rotaf\* drilling 
rig? The correct answer is that it is about the 
hardest test that riny brake lining can be put to 
— ^so hard that just an ordinary lining crushes 
and shears under the strain. But here — as in all 
industrial service — as on cars and trucks and 
buses— J-M Brake Lining dr»es the perfrei job — 
sure, consiscentt dependable. It doesn't even 
smoke under the load. 
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ON WASTE 



o/ Public Safety 

snapped while "in conference 
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The Brake Service Expert, right in your 

town, is the man who protects your destiny on 
the road . . , makes your car really safe to drive. 
Take his advice. Patronize him. 



HE doesn't sit at a mahogany 
desk. He has no "official busi- 
ness." He seldom » if ever, attends 
important meetings. He rarely even 
takes an hour for lunch. 

Certainly, he isn't a "white collar" 
man* Yet, he holds one of the most 
important and responsible positions 
in your community. 

You see him In your garage . . . in 
the repair shop at your car dealer's 
... in the brake service station. You 
know him as the brake service expert. 
But his real title, justly earned, is 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 
He has more to do with your secur- 



ity as a motorist, Mr, Smith, your 
peace of mindj Mr. Jones, the safety 
of your family, Mr, Brown ^ than any 
other one man in town. 



You can't be too careful with the 
brakes on your car. Faulty adjust- 
ment, inferior lining, imperfect ap- 
plication, inexperienced service, any 
one or all of these factors can cause 
you worry, expense and possibly a 
serious accident on the road. 

When your brakes need attentionj 
don't trust just anybody* Go to the 
authorized Johns-^Manville Brake 



Service Expert in your locality. 

There is a real reason for this. Be- 
cause of J-M training, J-M standards^ 
he knows brakes. He knows brakes in 
relation to your car, the make, the 
model. Hisexperience, precision, sense 
of responsibility — all will combine to 
save you time, money, delay — and 
misfortmie, 

f f f 

Recently, Johns-Manville asked 5,000 
brake experts all over the country what 
was tlu most important requirement of a 
brake lining. SMOOTH PERFORMANCEi 
this nation-wide jury replied almost 
unanimously — the ability to make sure, 
safe, consistent STOPS under any and 
all conditions. 

That, foremost, is what SO years of 
engineering and research experience have 
built into J-M Brake Lining and Brake 
Blocks. Dependability, uniformity, long 
life, quiet action. And that, plus long ex- 
perience and training, the facilities to 
serve you, are all yoi(rs when you pat- 
ronize the local J-M Drake Service Expert* 




16 Winnipeg Fleets go 1007o J-M 

Up there in Winnipeg, busy city of the North, where snow and ice 
put sharp, exacting standards on brake performance, Johns-Manville 
Heavy Duty Brake Lining meets all the specifications. 

Not chance, but long experience, has led 16 important fleets, rep- 
resenting 198 trucks, to standardize 100% on J-M equipment And 
not chance, but long experience, has influenced both Jarge and small 
truck and bus oper^itors elsewhere to choose J-M, on city fleets with 
quick starts and stops, for hot, scorching ser\'ice in the South, over 
the steep ha2ardous mountain trails of the West. 

Write Johns-Man ville, 292 Madison Ave., New York City — for 
the Brake Reliners' Manual and other service information. 



Johns-Manville 
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Controls 

HEAT COLD SOUND MOTION 

Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 
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Renovating the Building Industry 

By H. G. OUTWATER 

Director oF Org^niiition, Commitltt on BtmnM Coop«fttion In Communfty D«y«lo|Hntnl 





Arc 
Your 

Distributors Gambling 
with Your Money? 

CONSIGNMENT seUin^ is oficn 
nei'e:i>ary and dcs^irabic— but from 
it flow rn;iny evil?.: llir ctrnstant trrrn>ia- 
ti(»ti to flclay reports of actUiil ^alrn, ta 
swell m veil tones of goods on hand, to be 
cATclrss of the good^ themselves* 

Dealers returning const (jned g^oods 
clmri^e back the freight ori(finalJy paid, 
9Sid nuke the re-Jihifjmcru with charg^es 
to be collected. I'he selling estpetise be- 
comes a dead loiiS ; and the ^lesman who 
i^ debited for com mission already paid 
lets out a loud howl— although the com- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in rommodstics subject to price 
fluctuation take advantage of the con* 
sig^nment seller at every turn: they a^k 
for invoices when prices go up^ then per- 
haps advertise price-cut^i and give away 
iheprofit. Buyerseverywherepridethem- 
^jclvcs on their ''standing*' witK salesmen 
which enables them to get ''protection at 
the old price/* 

The use of A*W. A. merchandise 
%varehou*ies by rnaniifacturers reduces the 
evib of conjiignment selling by providing 
adecjuatc control. Title to the goods re- 
mains with the nianufarturer so long* as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast an 
they can sell them. The warehou^ie re- 
ports withdnmal at once to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
peneral outline of the plan by which 
A. VVV A. warehouses save American 
manufac turers thous^ands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution cui^t^i, are contained in 
a bulletin recently published by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy* 




AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATI O N 

20M Adami'Franklin fildg. Cfiicig^r ^^^* 

When u^rtting pttait mentim Nsthn's Business 



NLY in recent years have 
manufa^urers in the build- 
ing industry recognized the 
comfietition they have from 
other industries for the home-owner's 
dollar. On top of this realization, they 
now also recognize that, under present 
business conditions, a resumption of 
volume of new construction is prac- 
tically impossible. They concede that 
the building industry must turn to- 
ward rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures, that it must strive to serve 
the home owner and to arouse a desire 
to make his home more comfortable, 
usable and valuable. 

Each manufacturer of construction 
materials has been directing his own 
I efTorts toward these ends. These efforts 
have been neither controlled nor di- 
rected . Howtfver, under the leadership 
recently organized in Washington, order 
is beginning to come out of chaos, the 
manufacturers' individual efforts are 
being coordinated and guided. 
This coordinating agency is the Presi- 
I dent's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership^ a privately 
fmanced enterprise which has produced 
the most complete data on the subject 
of the home and its construction ever 
assembled. This Conference has rec- 
I ommended that certain of its activities 
be carried on in the interest of the prop- 
erty owner. It has particularly recom* 
mended that its Committee on Recon- 
ditioning* Remodeling and Moderniz- 
ing be continued. 

This last was made possible by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in the interest of business, and by the 
Department of Commerce, in the public 
interest, both working with the manu- 
facturers of the industry in the coordi* 
nation of three major objectives. 

The first objective is to stimulate a 
desire on the part of the property owner 
to invest wisely a few dollars on his 
home or other structure. 

The second objective is to assist the 
local contractor, subcontractor and sup- 
ply man to become better merchan- 
disers. 

The third objective is to correlate the 
first two, and, through the facilities 
offered by the Committee, to make pos- 
sible a round-table for the use of the 



sales-promotion managers of the con- 
struction industry. 

Although this Committee has been 
nfierative but a short time, it has listed 
several hundred communities which are 
planning repair, reconditioning and 
modernizing efforts. A number of im- 
portant trade associations and manufac- 
turers in the industry' are supporting 
the Committee. 

For industry and property owner 

IT IS a permanent organization, de- 
signed and operated by and for busi- 
ne^, for the boieAt and use of the 
building industry, the community and 
the property owner. 

An appeal suited to the times and the 
temper of the people is planned to woo 
the home owner*s dollar from the teapot 
and the mattress. 

But, from the industry's standpoint, 
what are the potentialities in dollars of 
the reconditioning and repair market? 
Recently a number of sales-promotion 
managers of important manufacturing 
and trade associations were asked this 
question. Their estimates ranged from a 
hundred million to *'about a billion'* 
dollars. The astonishing lack of agree- 
ment prompted a survey. Statistics, cov- 
ering seven years, disclosed the real 
value to be about two billion dollars. 
This survey disclosed a per capita ex- 
penditure for structural repairs in 
housekeeping buildings of $7.02 a year 
and nonstructural repairs and replace- 
ments can be estimated at betmwn S3 
and SIO per capita. 

That this market can be successfully 
cultivated by organized effort is indi- 
cated by the success of various local 
campaigns to stimulate business in the 
past two years. The building industry 
in these communities has. unknowingly, 
actually put trial merchandising plans 
into effect. Where these have been or- 
ganized and conducted in businesslike 
manner they have proved that the prop- 
erty owner can and will spend money. 
If satisfying results can be obtained in 
such fashion, then, thoroughly organized 
and directed campaigns which will en- 
list community efTorts as well as busi- 
ness should yield not only temporary 
but continuing results. 
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''A RAILROAD 73 MILES LONG?... 

THE MAN MUST BE MAD!'' 




In 1823^ John Stevens, Hobohen engineer, was granted a charter to build a railroad from Philadelphia fa 
Columbia . . . the stupendous distance of 73 miles* He tms openly derided^ called a maniac. Popular 
opinion admitted the practicability of the railroad only for short distances. But 73 miles , , , impossible! 



rpHA?fKS TO THE CRiH determination of men like John 
J- Stevens we have the railroad of today— a vast 
network stretching across the country, California and 
Maine are within easy reach of one another, Florida and 
Oregon but a few days apart. Each sends its producte to 
the other, every state contrihutes something to the wel* 
fare of all. How fantastic this would have seemed a 
hundred years ago. The wildest dreams of early pioneers 
Uke Stevens have been greatly surpaBBed by the actual-* 
ities of today. 

Our entire modern civilization is based upon the rail- 
roads. Were it not for them we would Uve in a strangely 
different world. Fruits and vegetables would have to be 
raised on nearby orchards and farms. The morning milk 
would come from "corner *lot'*cows. Indispensable drugs 
could not be had at our pharmacies. Weaving would still 
be a domestic duty. Factories would shut down. Our 
entire industrial and social structure would crumble. 
Supplementiiig the railroad, and helping it maintaio 



GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 

BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RA/tfiOAD FREtGHT CARS 



its high efficiency is the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. Many railroads maintain only sufficient 
special cars (such as refrigerator, tank and others) for their 
normal requirements. At peak seasons, when additional 
equipment is necessary, they obtain extra cars from 
General American- These cars are leased first to one 
road and then to another — thus enabling General 
American to operate its fleet economically throughout 
the year. In this way General American assists the rail- 
roads — helping them to render the most efficient trans- 
portation service ever devised by man. Address Con" 
tinenial Illinois Bank Buildings Chicago^ JIL 
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The check fhof fakes care of 
every need— and is never lafe 



MefropolifQn Life's contracts 
afford a means to 
— create es tates and incomes f or famitlei 
^— poy off morfgoges 

■educate children 
— provide tricome in the evenf of re- 

hfemenf 
— esfahlfsfi busmess credtts 
— stobihze business orgamzohons by 
indemnify mg them ogamst fhe loss 
of key-men 
— provide group proiecfion for em- 
p/oyees covering otci den sicicfress, 
old age and death 
— provide income on account of dtS* 
abilify resMng from personal oc- 
ctdenf or $tckness. 

Mefropoistan poiiciBS on irydividuat lives. 
in vofious departments, range from 
$}.000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $ 1,000 down fa $100 or less — 
premiums poyoble of convernenf penods 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
t!on. Us assets are he!d for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
SL/rpfus IS returned to its poiicyholders 
in the form of da'^d^nds 




\ 



WHETHER he is at home or 
away on a business trip^os 
at present. Father never forgets 
that Mother will need her allow* 
once on the first of each month 
and he has never failed her. 

Before leaving, he had the 
great satisfaction of carrying 
out the plan he has hod in mind 
ever since the day he married 
Mother, And he asked a Metro- 
politan Field-Man to call and 
tell wife and daughter about 
the arrangement made with his 
insurance company. 

The check needed for their liv- 
ing expenses will continue to 
arrive on the first of the month, 
even though he may be sum- 
moned unexpectedly to make 
the long journey — not just a 
short business trip. 



He is o business mon and knows 
that bills must be paid and that 
it is his concern to remove all 
uncertainty as to a fixed income 
to meet them, 

— After the Field-Mon finished 
telling how Father hod mode 
future provision for their com- 
fort, Mother said^ "That is just 
like Dad/' 

^ 

Every father who wants to pro- 
tect his family should know that 
there is one sure way to provide 
for his loved ones — and that is 
by arranging a definite monthly 
income for them. 

See a Metropolitan Field-Man 
at once and have him explain 
to you how practical it is to 
moke sure of protecting that 
family of yours. 



Regarding life Insurance in any amount , consult a Metropolitan Field -Man or write to 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - • 'ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK. N. Y. ^^^^^^^^= 
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Some Readers' Views on Current Topics 



"Tcmpeat m a teapot" 

To The Editor : 

The writer has noted with some amuse- 
ment the "tempest in a teapot" made by 
many writers and agitators over what they 
think (or don*t think) is the alarming in- 
crease in taxation^ as for instance, the many 
editorials which were compiled by the S. 
Chamber of Commerce and issued under 
the title of 'The Cost of Government" and 
an article in the March Nation's Business 
in reference to lowering government ex- 
pense, and other numerous articles and 
speeches, none of which gives the real 
relative facts of the case. 

In the first place, no adjustment is made 
for the great decrease in the purcliasing 
power or value of the dollar or the great 
increase in national earnings to 1930 
(which represents in direct proportion the 
ability to pay taxes) or to the increase in 
population. 

By scaling down the government cost 
graph to an amount derived by these ad- 
justments and deducting expenses incident 
to the War, you will find that the increase 
in taxation is relatively very small and 
the extra benefits derived from such in- 
creases are certainly worth all they cost, 
and due to our increased earning power, no 
more than to which we are entitled. 

Of course in time of depression like the 
present, the ratio of taxes to earnings will 
increase greatly, due to previous commit- 
ments and the necessity of operating the 
Government on a stable basis, but this 
fluctuation should be taken care of by a 
reserve as is done by any well conducted 
business. 

If all this agitation results in a deiinite 
lowering of government income, what about 
the employees l^at will be thrown out of 
jobs directly or indirectly by the same peo- 
ple who pay the taxes? 

The fact is that, with no income, any 
expense is a great burden, and the solution 
of the problem is to get the wheels of indus- 
try turning, and thereby get an income in- 
stead of going into hysterics over expenses 
which will take care of themselves when 
this is done. 

But it should be understood that the 
matter of stable prosperity strictly depends 
upon a radical reduction in the spread 
between the cost of an article and its sell- 
ing price to the consumer^ and a much more 
general distribution of the profit derived 
from our increased capacity to produce, as 
it is impossible for the few to consume the 
excess production of the many. 

W. B. Hopkins. President 
Circular Tool Company, Inc. 

providence, R, /, 

t 

A school man's view 

To The Editor: 

Since I am 62 and have tried to keep my 
second- story furniture in active use. I have, 



naturally, thought a good deal on the 
menacing increase of interference and cost 
represented by the proliferation of govern- 
ment activities, 

1 see the waste in the school field, where 
I have been engaged for more than 40 
years. I see the deleterious effect of bureau- 
era tic control, of supervision by politically- 
appointed supervisors who attempt to telt 
their betters how things should be done. 
I see it in the absurd extension of activi- 
ties in the city schools, such as the main- 
tenance of rifle ranges and the proposal to 
introduce training for aviation. 

By all means, let Uncle Sam get out of 
competition with private business, and keep 
out! 

E. E, Gaylord. Manager 

National Commercial Teachers* Agency 
Beverly, Mass, 

He Kas seen the dole 

To The Editor: 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn's article on the 
effects of the dole ought to give your coun- 
try some food for thought. I am probably 
in a belter position than Sir Ernest to know 
just what damage it has done. I was bom 
amongst the men who, in my opinion, 
helped materially in putting England where 
she was and is today. 

Perhaps the last sentence calls for some 
explanation. When 1 say "was.** I refer 
to the days when we were considered a 
prosperous nation, and one to which the 
outside world could not only look up to but 
could turn to in times of distress for advice 
and financial help. 

Today, our country is regarded as dow^n 
and out. This state of affairs I attribute 
largely to the dole, which undermined the 
general morale of the working class to such 
an extent that many of them today who 
were good, honest fellows, ready to do a 
day's work with any one for a reasonable 
pay, will not have work now if they can 
get the dole instead. 

T. A, S, Whitehead 
Fern Hilt, Pontefract 
England 

Fighting "business hoarding" 

To The Editor: 

We believe you will be interested in the 
"Anti Business-Hoarding Club" which our 
sales organization has formed. 

We cannot but feel that the hoarding of 
business which could now be placed, is 
doing more harm than the hoarding of 
cash. Members of the Club have pledged 
themselves to do their best to convince 
the people on whom they calJ that unless 
this business hoarding is broken, all plans 
for business improvement will fail. Mem- 
bers further agree to hoard their time to the 
extent that they will use every minute of 
it to the best advantage. They realize that 



they must know something about a man's 
business, to serve him, rather than just 
sell him. They pledge themselves to en- 
deavor to find out: 

L Has he a new item or a new slant to 
help him meet changing business con- 
ditions? 

2. Why do his present customers buy 
from him? 

3. Has he three or more dominant sales 
points which are especially outstand- 
ing, and which, if placed permanently 
before his prospects and customers, 
will influence business his way? 

4. Has he a definite territory which he 
wants to develop? 

5. How much business can he reasonably 
expect from a new prospect or an old 
customer, if properly developed? 

Members agree to leave the office no later 
than 9:30 each morning. If it is necessary 
to return to the office, during the day, they 
agree not to be absent from their territory 
longer than one hour and 30 minutes. 

We believe that these resolutions and 
others worked out by the Club may be used 
advantageously by other sales forces. Many 
men need only a little extra push to get 
going and when they do increased business 
is the result. 

C. R. Schneider, Resident Director 
Brown & Btgelow, Inc. 
New York Office 

Praise for Kip linger 

To The Editor: 

W. M. Kiplinger's letters are the first 
thing we read in the magazine. He is right 
nine times out of ten. 

It is true that a lot of people don't like 
his frankness but it is that kind of stuff 
that the present growing generation needs. 
A good 90 per cent of them run straight 
into a stone wall without giving a thought 
until up against it and then ask a dole to 
help themselves out. 

We do hope that you will continue this 
letter every month as it is one of the best 
things in the magazines and I try to have 
several read it. 

Earl p. Schafer 

Nebraska Fertilizer Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 

# 

Mr. Adams replies 

To The Editor: 

Referring to letter published in the 
March Nation's Business, written by 
R. M. Edw^ards in reply to my letter pub- 
lished in the December issue, "Baiting Big 
Business/' Mr, Edwards is entitled to the 
following information. 

I have been continually in touch with the 
independent merchant's business for the 
past ten years, through partnership with 
an independent grocer operating two stores, 
which, by the way, has been reasonably 
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• • . all have been made more 
enjoyable by modem wrapping 

methods . . • an example of how a wrapping 

improvement can affect an 
entire industry 



A FUNDAMENTAL packaging im- 
provement can affect an entire 
industry — and thtjs>c whu are firsit to 
adopt such an improvement reap 
ihc greatest benefit from it. 

Consider, for example, a recent 
development in the tobacco industry 
— Cellophane wrapping. Few other 
improvements have contributed so 
much to the enjoyment of smoking* 
Whether you smoke cigars, ciga- 
rettes, or pipe tobacco, the modem 
tight-seal, moisture-proof wrapper 
enables you to enjoy tobacco at its 
best — fresh, mellow, completely 
satisfying. 

The Package Machinery Com- 
pany invented the first Cellophane 
cigar-wrapping machine; the first 
"tight-seal" wrapping machine for 
cigarette packages (the Humidor 



Pack); and the first machine for 
wrapping smoking tobacco in a 
similar manner. Today, throughout 
the entire tobacco industr>\ Package 
Machinery wrapping machines are 
the standard. 

And in many other fields — eon- 
fccfionery, soap, pharmaceuticals, 
food products-^ Package Machinery 
Company machines have been serving 
lead i ng manu facturers ever since ma- 
chines first replaced hand wrapping. 

With our broad experience, we 
can give you valuable assistance in 
developing package improvements 
— to secure sales advantages, or to 
lower costs. Get in touch with us. 

Package Machinery Company 
Sj>rrng6cld, Maisarhuficttt 

N E W V O R IC C H t C hao LOS AMCWlJm 

LONDON I BaJtcr FfTkini, Udt 




profitable* averaging ten to 12 per cent 
annual return upon my investment. 

Referring to donauoos, In Boilon, chain- 
store units numbering about l.SOO con- 
tributed t4S.CI0D to the United Boston I'n- 
employ^ment Relief. Five timtM* this number 
of lo<^ iitdepcndenti contributed $4*000 
and whokaaiers, $1,500. 

The wages paid our emiikiyees are equal 
to and« in many caaeSp tome^-hat higher ^ 
than the average of bcal independents. I fl 
am unacquainted H^th comparative contii' 
tiona in New Mexico. 

We spend approximately $500,000 an- 
nually in new^per advertising, an aver- 
age of $200 per Ktorc. But not a penny 
of thii is ipent in advertising 'Moss leaders.'' 
We have not found it necessary in our 
many years of operalionji to jspU merchan* 
diae at a los^ with the possible exception 
of perishable or seasonable product^i, which, 
at times, must be moved quickly to avoid 
greater ioise& Undoubtedly Mr. Edwards 
linds it n eee w a ry lo do this at times. 

C F. Adams, TTeasuTtf 
First Natianal Si ores, /iw. 

SomtTViUe, Mass. 



U. S« pay checks 

To The Editcmi: 

The surest way to undermine much of 
the good accomplished by the President 
is for the nation to slash the pay checks 
of its servants. 

According to press reports the proposed 
cut would save Uncle Sam $225,000,000. 
The picture I get is that this proposed legis- 
lation would let down the bars for a nation^ 
wide slash in waces resuking in a clamor 
for a like reduaion in lights, gas, heal, 
power, telephones, rents, freight rates, pas- 
senger fares and the like. 

This act by Congress would, in my opin- 
ion, set a dangerous precedent w-hich is 
likely to result in a frightful loss to the 
people and capital alike. A ten per cent 
reduction in income would place many bust* 
ne'^Hea in an embarrassing position, 

S. Call 



Pfice-cutting 

To The Editor: 

Price-cutting is the sharp inslruraent 
with which business is just now rapidly 
committing hara-kiri and undermining the 
foundatjon of national well -being. 

r^rosperiiy stimulates business — profits 
promote (indeed, are essential to) prosper- 
ity under our economic system. But price- 
cutting destroys profits, How can it, then, 
stimulate or increase or advantage busi- 
ness? 

When profits disappear, retrenchment 
follows, UnemployTBent and reduced pur- 
chasing power result. The slackened tempo 
gradually permeates the whole community, 
and the orgy of price-cutting ends in much 
les.^ business being done. 

When any business organization starts 
in to consume its own vntals and to squan- 
der the accumulated resources of the com- 
munity by sustained and vicioua price-cut- 
ting, either voluntarily with the object of 
putting a competitor out of business, or 
unwillingly in response to the "general 



When titrritin§ to Packacs MACHtifEiY pltasr mention Nattom*t Btttim^u 
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TONS OF NEEDLESS METAL.. 

MOUNTAINS OF MUD 

will YOU lift 

these from the tax- 
payer's shoulders? 

ONS of dead weight removed 
from water mains — cumber- 
some, cosdy fittings eliminated — 
less dirt to move, less digging to 
pay for! 

That is what Reading Puddled 
Iron Pipe — the pipe of proved 
endurance — means to the water 
works field, and to the taxpayer. 

Reading Pipe is tough and FIBROUS in struc- 
ture^ not brittle — it needs no excess wall thick- 
ness to insure strength and resistance to 
corrosion. Because its lengths are welded to- 
gether on the job, there are no bulging joints 
to necessitate extra digging* And Reading 
Pipe does away with the need for huge, awk- 
ward fittings! 

Reading Puddled Iron Pipe comes in 40'foot 
welded lengths for quicker, easier laying* If 
you have any part in the selection of waterworks 
pipe, investigate Reading Pipe before you buy. 

READINO IRON COMPANY, Philadelphict 

EADING PIP 





PUD 



D LE D 



IRON 




AO' DOUBLE RANDOM WELDED LENGTHS 

Science and Invention Ha^ue Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Iron 
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FOR YOUR OFFICE 



Thr rrtnt-rnimr lartt -mmpanm**it proiHd^ amplt^ tpnrr 
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• Decorators of natioisal reputa- 
tion now point tothenew Westing- 
house Water (]o*>!er9 the only 
type harmonizing jK^rfectly with 
every office decorative ^herae. 
In Btyle and finish ahke, they 
represent the utmogt in the de- 
signer's art* The cabinets are of 
§hinin^ black Micarta* cleverly 
inlaid w ith aluminum strips. This 
evclusive Westinghause material 
wipes clean like polished ebony, 
will not chip* peeU bum, or crack- 
Hardware and fittings of ever* 
lasting Chroniium plate lend 
added sparkle and life. 

W esiinghouse Coolers are de- 
signed in two tyjies, for bottle or 
pressure water supply. For pri- 
vate ofTice convenience, there are 
beautiful models with special re- 
frigerated lock -compartments for 
bottled beverages. Other modek 
without compartiiient may be 



placed at strategic pointseasily ac- 
cessible to plant and office workers. 

All models have the ipiiet her- 
mettcally -sealed refrigerating unit 
that made W^estioghouse Refriger* 
a tors famous the world over. This 
imit provide8 the exclusive West- 
inghouse Built-in Watchman au- 
tomatic control which safeguards 
its performance throughout all 
operating conditions. W^ith the 
additional advantage of 7 -point 
Selective Temperature control, it 
gives you the only Dufd-^tiiomunc 
water cooler on the market. And 
the Westinghouse DuiU-^autamatic 
Water Cooler is economical ^ — 
costs less to operate than a 50- 
watt bulb during business hours. 

Tear out memo below and have 
your Secretary wxite for health- 
facts about propjerly cooled drink- 
ing water. Complete details and il- 
lustrations will also be sent to vou. 



MEMO TO YOl R SECRETARY. . .TEAR ON DOTTED LINE 



Write ^'efliinghoiifie EWiric Si Manufacturing Com- 
pany* Mt^rchiiiidising Deparlmetit, Mansfieldf Ohio* 
(iw hfMNi'iaL folclrr MGC*1457*E giving details about 
Duai'mUomaiic Wairr CooUri^ 



H'Ai'tt u*ritiHg WKiTiNODOUSK Ei.iCTiic k Mfc, Co. pifAt^ m^niian Xaitan's Bmsinrss 



trend " under some mysterious psychological 
urgency — then it becomes antisocial and 
a menace to the community. 

Unless the public, i.e. the housewife, will 
take the cure into her own hands and dis^ 
courmge the pmaice by strictly limiting her 
purchases at these stores to the "leaders/' 
it woutd appear that legislation is needed 
making it illegal for thofie engaged in dis- 
tribution to make a practice of failing to 
add the costs of their services to the goods 
they offer for sale plus a legitimate pro5t« 
and giving the victims of such practices 
redress if they persist in using any part of 
their stocks in this manner. 

A REAt^R 

# 

Economic reiearch 

' To The Eoitor: 

Today there is absolutely no reason for 
want other than the inadequacy of present 
exchange machinery. This faa is quite gen- 
erally understood, hence the wide efforts to 
amplify this machiner>^ through the in- 
strumentality of credit and finance organ- 
izations. If the efforts were successful we 
should ha^'e nothing to say. But they aren't. 

We have — we can make— we can trans- 
port—but we cannot exchange. And nothing 
is more obvious than that we can have 
consumption, or prosperityp only through 
free exchange. So when man's exchange 
machinery breaks down, or is withdrawn 
from use, his consumption drops precipitate- 
ly. That is our present condition and its cause 

It is unpleasant to realize that you are 
working under an order or an arrangement 
that is period icaily and severely going to 
"let you down** and wipe out your hard- 
earned gains. Still, the only order that 
we've got is the one that we made. Can't 
we rectify or overcome its failings? What 
I can we do? 

We can conduct researdi. If in effecting 
a remedy the first step is recognition of the 
ill, the second step is the correct determi* 
nation of its cause. The third step is the 
correct determination of the natural course 
of the ill through which step we leam what 
faaors effect its termination. 

If we have correctly determined the 
cause and course and the factors of or- 
dinar>' termination of business stagnation, 
it is obvious that the remedy is to be found 
in the use of other and supplementary ex- 
change facilities that will function while 
the original facility is out of use. This other 
CJEchange facility is immediately available 
in the supplementary use of labor or goods 
certificates, to be used, not in lieu of money, 
but in addition to money. 

Not only would this enable the idle to 
work and make what they need and want, 
but it would bring financial gain as wtIL 
It means, not barter, but using a new in- 
strument to funaion where another fails. 
It will do the job that is now going undone. 

More money is not the solution. We need 
some new exchange machine r>' that will do 
what money Just will not do. And we shall 
get it or remain in pain. In the supple- 
mentary* use of labor or goods certificates 
this new instrument for exchange is im- 
mediately available* Why not use it? 

R4YMOND D. Fritz 
I 7i Ffamis Stfiil 

I BfookHn€t Mass. 
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Ice Cream Is Good For You 




and International Trucks are 
good for the Ice Cream Industry 



JlltAStration shows Z'ion 
Model A 'S, 190-1/1- wheel ba,ie 
chassis with mechanically 
refrigerated body* 



HATS off to Dolly Madison, tLe fourtli 
First Lady of our land ! For she it was 
who returned from London one fine day 
with news of a delicious dish called "ice 
cream". • - and the recipe for making it. 

Our coizntrymeo welcomed the new 
dessert with open mouth s, and today ice 
cream is typically American . * ^ far more 
popular til an in aay other country of 
the glohe. 

Tnanks to tlie high standards and pro- 
gressive methods of the Ice Cream Indus- 
trv, this one-time luxury is now a most 
wholesome and healthful food, of which 
our per capita consumption is ahout 72 
good- sized helpings a year. 

The growth of the Industry has been 
sure and steady . . . and easily under- 
standable. And one of the biggest con- 
tributing factors has been the successful 
solution of its distribution problems. 



International Trucks render a signifi- 
cant service to Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Often they are the deciding factor that 
turns loss into profit. The Ice Cream 
Industry knows it can rely on Interna- 
tionals under any conditions * . . be as^ 
sured of low operating and upkeep cost 
on every route. 

The rugged reliability of International 
Trucks . . . their great reserve of power 
, , . their speed and ease of handling . . . 
their impressive good looks . . . their 
time-tested and job^tested economy . . . 
these things indicate that what they have 
done for the Ice Cream Industry they 
can also do for you. And the Interna- 
tional Line is so complete that the chas- 
sis and body requirements for any job 
in any industry can he met exactly. 

Arrange for a demonstration with the 
nearest International Branch or dealer. 



Ask for era OD strati on 
of the 1 H- ton f4r speed Model A-2 
Now reduced to 



$ 



615 



for the 136-uich Wheelbase 
Chassis f.o.b. factory. 
Other siteii horn ^-ton to S-ton. 
International branches at 
183 points. 




International Harvester Company 

606 S. Michigan Aye. fJJ.'lZl^^, Cticago, Clinoia 




U'fut 
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CHECKS THE WATCHMAN 



KEYED 

MODERN TIMES 




TION'S BUSINESS for M«y. 1932 




MEMO 

WMTE IT...DO-T SAT IT 



DO you know thl» ay'^-'f 
Wculd U "ve us wney? 




A Dcle3< Pdtrol Watchman's Clock 
w«fl hdndte mdfiy stations as re^ 
quired^ the capacity is unlimited. 
Each station resistcfs its proper 
number in full, for ejtampfc 9 or S2 
or 56. The complete instaMation 
cost will be lowj depending on 
the number of watchmen to be 
equipped and stations required. 
Usually, the system will recover its 
cost In lower insurance rates the 
first year. After th^t, the operating 
and maintenance cost will be low. 

THis syste»f» Is unique among watch* 
men s clocks. 

Your insurance agent or rating 
board can give you the information 
of the possibility of rate reduc- 
ijons. Complete informatiori on 
the system will be sent on request 

mit% WATCHCLOCK COHPflRATiOH 

4153 R*vf niwood AtftnycC^'CJgoH 111 
25? B«ach Si,, BoHon 60 Vsrick Sc. H Y. 
fti^om eOD. 116 M«rkU« St.. Ad«fiU 




Wisconsin Tries Unemployment Benefits 

By E. S.COWDRICK 



Rcprcicf>Utiv«t In «I1 l*rgc citlct In 
li'hm writing pt€iU€ m^titm Sati&n's Smsiufss 



IN WISCONSIN Governor Philip F. 
La toilette in January set his sig- 
nature to the Groves bill for unem- 
ployment reserves — the first unem- 
ployment insurance law to be enacted 
by an American state. Wisconsin labor- 
ers will be protected by fynds subscribed 
wholly by employers, out of which each 
jf)blcss worker wnll be entitled to draw 
benefits from So to SIO a week for a 
maximum of ten weeks in any one year. 
Unemployment insurance (the term 
is here used in its popular sense, with 
no attempt to distinguish between 
schemes that are, and schemes that are 
not, insurance within the strict meaning 
of the word) was a familiar future of 
social legislation in Europe even before 
the World War. Agitation for similar 
laws in the United States first became 
prominent in 1921, when the *Huber 
bill/' with ttie influential support of 
Dr. John R, Commons, was introduced 
but failed in the Wisconsin legislature. 
Unemployment legislation was pro- 
moted actively by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, by some 
workers* organizations, and by many 
influential individuals of liberal ten- 
dencies. For reasons of its ow^n, the 
American Federation of Labor declined 
to join the movement; at its annual con- 
vention in 1931 it adopted a resolution 
defmitely opposing compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. 

With the beginning of industrial de- 
pression in 1929, demands for unem- 
ployment insurance legislation became 
more insistent. On the side of voluntary 
unemployment benefits, there were sig- 
nificant additions to the relatively short 
list of funds maintained by employers, 
by employers and employees jointly, 
and by trade unions. 

In 1930 a number of liberal groups 
and individuals under the leadership 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation put forward an "American 
Plan for Unemployment Reserve 
Funds" in the form of a model bill 
somewhat similar to the original Huber 
proposal. 

At the regular 1931 session of the 
Wisconsin legislature, Professor Harold 
Groves introduced a new bill which dif- 
fered in some important particulars 
from both the Huber bill and the Ameri- 
can Plan. Between that session and a 
special session which convened Novem- 



ber 24, 193 a legislative committee 
held hearings, as a result of which it 
recommended passage of the bill. In the 
meantime the manufaaurcrs' associa- 
tion of Wisconsin, by an overwhelming 
vote, urged that employers be permitted 
to build up unemployment reserves by 
voluntary action. Governor LafoUette 
promptly accepted this challenge and 
in a message to the legislature in spe- 
cial session he recommended that the 
Groves bill be passed and made effective 
July L 1933, unless before that date 
employers had voluntarily adopted 
plans protecting a majority of the state's 
wage earners. 

Employers may set up own plim 

AS FINALLY adopted by both houses 
of the legislature, the bill provides that 
if by June 1, 1933, at least 175,000 em- 
ployees are covered by voluntary plans 
with provisions at least as liberal as 
those in the state law, the bill shall be 
non-effective; otherwise, it is to go into 
force Employers are thus given the 
choice of paying unemployment benefits 
voluntarily or having them paid in ac- 
cordance with the law. In the former 
case employees of firms which do not 
adopt voluntary plans seemingly will 
be left without protection. Since the en- 
actment of the bill the manufacturers* 
association has been actively promoting 
the adoption of voluntary plans. 

The Wisconsin law sets up unemploy- 
ment reserves from contributions made 
wholly by employers. In this it follows 
the Huber bill and the American Plan, 
and differs from most Europ^n laws. 

For the first two years of participa- 
tion each employer must pay into the 
unemployment reserve sums equivalent 
to two per cent of his pay roll, plus 
a small payment toward the expense of 
administration. After two years the con- 
tribution is reduced to one per cent of 
the pay roll, if the employer's reserve 
amounts to $55 per employee, and it is 
discontinued altogether if and when the 
reserve reaches the equivalent of S75 
I^er employee. 

These reserve funds of employers are 
segregated; that is, the fund of each 
company stands by itself and is used 
for payments to that company's unem- 
ployed workers. Here the law differs 
from the American Plan and from most 
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Tbrouoh FIV£ WARS, 



SEVEIV PANICS and all 



GOIVFl^AGRATIONS 



The Hartford has beea doing busioess 
hoaesdy aod successfully for more thao one 
hundred aud twenty years. It has passed 
through seven panics and periods of de- 
pressioa aad five wars without having the 
goodness of its contracts brought into 
question. 

The Hartford has repeatedly met the 
onslaught of hurricanes in Florida and in 
Sl Louis and in Louisville and in hundreds 
of other localities and paid out millions to 
indemnify its policy-holders whose prop^ 
erty was destroyed by those storms. 

The Hartford has successfully satisfied 
the often enormous claims resulting from 
every conflagration that has occurred in the 
history of the United States, beginning 
with Augusta, Georgia, in 1829, and con- 
tinuing through conflagrations at New 
York in 1833 and later at Portland, St. 
John'St Chicago, Boston, Baltimotep Jack- 
sonviile, Milwaukee, San Francisco, and 
dozens of other cities of smaller size. 




Once in the early days when the extent of its losses in a confla* 
gration were as yet unknown and its directors feared that 
they might be more than the company could pay, those direc- 
tors pledged their own private fortunes in advance so that 
there might be no doubt but that the Hartford would pay, 
and it did pay and paid in fulL 

The New York conflagration in 1835 and again in 1845 
bankrupted twenty- three out of twenty*six New York companies, 

but tlie Hartford paid. The 

Chicago conflagration bankrupted every Chicago company and 
more than fifty others, including seven Connecticut companies, 
but the Hartford paid. Its losses in San Francisco were larger than 
those ever incurred by one insurance company in any conflagra- 
tion in the world's history, but the Hartford paid and paid in 
cash. No wonder the Hartford is well known I No wonder 
people ask for it! It has never failed to make good its contracts* 
It has kept the faith 1 



THE HARTFORD fire IWSURAIVGE GOHPAMY 

AMD THE HARTFORD ACCIDEIVT AND IIVDEIHNITV CO. 

WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OP INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 



fATI 




Qanadian 



3 Bci/gaifi Spring Cruises 

to HONOLULU 

rnwH rHurn . ^ * ItSO Flrvt C1a«i. Tmm Vaiii^m- 
jtS, Aorufi . . . lime EiiipnM af JftpAB, 



EMPRESS 



Xwi^est on 
the (Pacific 



Thi^ Empre^iA of Japari record ftb.^, 
rcroril speed. She comhmea liixur>' 
(it*rfert luhte . . , re]»rene]itj» Trun»*-Pafirtc 
travel at iU eiiiarteMi. iJltle ^<»tidi'r that 
lieopk wi^c in the of the Pa<'ifu' 

chi>ose her ami lirr lii^ter Kiiiprew?e», 

Empress of Jupiin, one] her si^ter-tizter, 
Eiti|irrs8 of (^aimdii, Kiiil to ]|oih»]iiIu ami 
Iheiu'c to the (Jtimi , * * iu \\ (hi)s. 

Kjiiprrsij* of A>*ij iiur] EiMpre^^ of Rtii^iiiA, 
lar^r^t, f^-^lt'<it liners l^ikiiig ihi^ Ihrevt Kx' 
nmle go la Yokohamii in 10 duji* 
NiW LOW FARES. 

All [Cm|jreei^4es carry alno a fine Tourist 
Cabin at corresponding If lower ratci*. 

Note: Reduced Ail ^ Year Round- Trip 
Fares. SPfCIAL SUMMER FARES* 

Sailings from Vanrouver (trains direct 
to ehip-sidt) and Victoria* Sun Franci&co 
and Los Angf^les eatlinf^ connect with 
Em pre AH of Japan and Eiiip reins of Canada 
atHonolulu, Orient tours* Tour service... 
Found-Pacific^ roumi-lhe-H'orld. 

Booklets, information, your own agent or 
Canadian Parific: New York^C^liirago, Mont- 
real ami 32 other cities in U> and Can. 



HONOLULU - YOKOHAMA > KOBE - NAGASAKI • SHANGHAI - HONG KONG - MANILA 



ORIENT 

Wlien rtqufHinff {n formation on C^nhmKH PACiric trnUtj: ptraxc mt^nliam. NatwH's Busmen 
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other proposals for unemployment in- 
surance* Critics of the Wisconsin statute 
hold that by segregating the funds the 
law loses the important insurance prin- 
ciple of spreading risks* It is true that 
I the law authorizes two or more em- 
I ployers in the same industry or the same 
locality to pool their funds, but critics 
point out that this permissive clause 
probably will have little effect, since an 
employer with a high rate of unem- 
ployment will Tmd it difficult to get 
anyone to pool with him. 

Employers' payments to their unem- 
ployment reserves are made directly to 
the Industrial Commission, which turns 
them over to the State Treasurer for 
custody. Each employer's fund receives 
credit for interest or other net earnings. 

Reserves thus set up are used to pay 
benefits to laborers who are laid off 
for lack of work. With some specific 
exceptions and some requirements as 
to residence and length of service, job- 
less workers are entitled to payments at 
the rate of 50 per cent of their average 
earnings, with a maximum of $10 a 
week and a minimum of $5 a week. 
Duration of these benefits depends on 
length of service, but there is an abso- 
lute maximum of ten weeks of unem- 
ployment pay in any one year. For per- 
sons partially unemployed the law 
contemplates benefits that will bring 
their total incomes up to the amounts 
they would be entitled to draw if they 
were wholly without work. 

The law authorizes diminished bene* 
fits by employers whose reserve funds 
fall below specilied amounts per em- 
ployee. This provision apparently is 
intended to ease the burden upon a com- 
pany which exjieriences a heavy rate 
of unemployment, and also to spread 
available money over as long periods 
and as many employees as possible. 

To draw benefits unemployed per- 
sons must register with the public 
agencies set up under the law and must 
accept suitable work if it is offered to 
them* They are not required to work 
as strike-breakers or for less than stand- 
ard wages* Employees are not entitled 
to receive benefits if they go out on 
strike, if they are discharged for mis- 
conduct, or if they leave their positions 
voluntarily* 

Any company which guarantees at 
least 42 weeks of work, on the basis of 
at least 36 hours a week, for a year in 
advance may be exempted from the 
law. This exemption also applies to a 
company which adopts a voluntary un- 
employment insurance plan, with the 
approval of the Industrial Commission, 
the provisions of which are at least as 
liberal as those prescribed in the statute. 
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We consider that 



our Comptometers are worth 

$448,000 

INCREASE IN SALES...!" 



When the caah savings produced 
by a Comptometer installation are 
translated into other terms, they 
ofteo have a new significance. The 
treasurer of a Pennsylvania Oil 
Company counts his six Comptom- 
eters as BO many profit^producing 
salesmen, working without salaries 
or conunissions. 

He says: '"Since installing a 
Comptometer system, we have saved 
approximately $1S,440 a year. In 
the Auditing Department, the sav- 
ing is $410 a month — in the Credit 
Department, $515 a month — in the 
Callonage Department, $195 a 
month. We consider that our Comp' 
tomeiers are worth $448,(XK> in- 
crease in sales^ at a net profit 
of 37c." 

A method of performing figure- 
work that affects Profit and Loss 
the same as added sales has proved 



its value. Comptometer savings 
vary, of course, according to the 
business. But the average mini- 
mum saving, based on a large 
number of cases, is $1000 a year 
per machine. 

The economies achieved by 
Comptometer installations are 
the result of, first, analyzing the 
individual accounting problems 
of each business and working 
out the best solutions. Second, 
centralizing figure-work so that 
it will be done on a production 
basis. Third, using the Dis- 
tribution Board method to get final 
results from original records, witli- 
out recopying. Other important 
economy factors are the speed, ac- 
curacy and flexibility of the machine 
itself. 

One of our trained representa- 
tives will be glad to study your 




COMPTOMETER 



OoiTrlEbt 11>22 Fell St Tamnt Mtg. C& 



Ctrade mark) 



THE COMPTOMETER 
Made only by Felt Tarrant 

office routine and show you, by con- 
vincing tests, how Comptometer 
methods can reduce your costs. 
Just call our local office, or write 
directs There is no obligation, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
1712 North Paulina St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A U T O M A TIC 

ACCURACY 



Wh^n writing to Felt /fc Tahsant Mpg. Co. ptease mention Nation's Businfjs 
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IT'S A 



KNOCKOUT! 



... The NEW 
Kelvinator WATER COOLER 



We are frank to admit we have 
never built a water ccK)ler as beauti- 
fud^or as fine, from every standpoint 
—as the new Kelvinator Cooler, 

It is beautiful — sanely modem — dig- 
nified—styled in keeping with the 
most lavishly appointed office^ but 
at the same time, just as much at 
home in the most conservative. 

Comparable to its beauty » is its un- 
usual ability io perform. It is power- 
ful^ but so quiet you cannot hear it. 
It is built like a bridge— all-steel— 
spot-welded— scientifically braded— 
for years and years of service. The 
water reservoir is silver-plated and 
the special insulation around the 



cooling unit and around the entire 
cabinet is sealed with an unbroken 
coat of Hydrolene. Many things have 
been done to make it economical to 
operate and to maintain —to make it 
the finest water cooler built. 

The Kelvinator Refrigeration Engi- 
neer in your city would welcome the 
chance to tell you the complete story 
about these great new coolers. Look 
for his name in the Classified Sec- 
tion of your Telephone Directory 
or write us direct for particulars, ' ^ 

Kelvinator Corporation, 

14244 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Aiich- 
igafh Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd,, 
London, Ontario, Kelvinator Limited, 
London, England. 



Kelvinator 



American BusinessTightens 
Up Its Belt 



I 



4 



( Continued from page S$) 
centage of vacancy would be decidedly 
below normal. 

Whatever the merchant*8 evidence 
that the American people are living 
from hand to mouth, it is po^ible to 
believe that they have occasionally man- 
aged to get a second helping "on the 
bouse," The New York HetQld^Tribune 
thinks that so far as eating is concerned, 
the American people*s greatest of sup- 
pressed desires in recent times has been 
in the direction of demits. A nation- 
wide survey by a great restaurant chain, 
which has been experimenting with the 
'*all you can eat'* for a fixed^price plan, 
has revealed that what diners have 
wanted most is more and bigger por- 
tions of sweets. Repeat orders have not 
substantially increased the consumption 
of roasts, entries or vegetables, but have 
centered in the stage of the meal char- 
acterizcd by apple pie & la mode, peach 
shortcake, jelly rolls and the more im- 
aginative patisseries. 

Unfortunately, the idea that the na- 
tion's feet were firmly planted to with- 
stand the rigors of reoonstruction is 
subj^t to some modification. Depress 




The ordinary customer wants 
a quarter's worth or less 

sion has increased foot ailments more 
than 100 per cent, according to special- 
ists who attended the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Chiropodists' 
Society of the State of New Jersey* 

Thousands of persons now walking, 
who were accustomed to riding, wear- 
ing of old and ill-fitting shoes, and an 
increase in "home treatment" of foot in- 
fections were blamed on the depression 
by Dr. E. C- Stanaback of Newark. 
Women have been attempting to make 
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Stay in a higher gear 
tuith ETHYL 




iOW GEARS were put into your trucks 
for a purpose. But that purpose wasn't to run 
engines into the shop before their time. Ethyl 
Gasoline keeps trucks out of the shop — cuts 
maintenance costs by cutting DOWN THE 
ENGINE REVOLUTIONS PER TRIP. 

The Ethyl fluid In Ethyl Gasoline prevents 
knocking— stops the power waste and over- 
heating that make drivers drop to a lower gear 
on hills that should be made in high* It draws 
more power from each drop of gasoline — helps 
your tmcks on hills and in getaway. In cities 
this faster acceleration often means another 
block before the traffic light turns red . . * 
saves time, and in some instances permits the 
use of fewer trucks to handle definite routes. 

Ethyl Gasoline does cost more per gallon— 
but truck operators have proved under vari- 
ous types of operating conditions that it costs 
less per ion 7?ii/e, You can duplicate the suc- 
cessful experiences of other truck owners. 
Give Ethyl Gasoline a trial! Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 




BETTER THAN EVER 

The anti-knock standard of Ethyl Gasoline has 
now been raised still higher. You get even more 
for your gasoline dollar. Now test Ethyl! 



Cut down engine revolutions per trip — 

Use ETHYL GASOLINE 
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CONTAINERS FOR GASESAIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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old shoes attractive by increasing the 
height of heels, to the ruination of their 
feet from cramped toes, bruised insteps 
and broken arches, according to Dr. W, 
L. Hair of Bridgeton. 

Amid all these cross currents of 
thought and action, Uw third winter of 
Americans discontent began with a 
rather perverse boast fulness about the 
national reducing diet. People every- 
where took to showing the marks of 
their adversity as though they were 
wound strif>ei3. The tempo of American 
life was scaled to the psychology of 
mark downs and distress selling. Busi- 
ness was done in diminutives — even the 
idea of anti-hoarding was attuned to the 
appeal of "baby" bonds. 

Keeping up with the Jones^ was 
made to seem a bit shameful and im- 
moral Even Charles M. Schwab ac- 
knowledged a birthday gift with the 
commentary that "It is nice to have rich 
friends. I needed a new car, but in these 
times of depression, I didn't think I 
ought to buy one." In jest or earnest, his 
words got down to the common denom- 
inator of public opinion, 

Penuriousness hurts trade 

FEAR was dominantly in the saddle* 
As the Wall Slreet Journal phrases it: 

'The fear of being considered c^ten* 
tatioysly extravagant handicaps efforts 
to revive trade. The automobile indus- 
iVf\ for example, has proved that many 
people with money and the actual need 
of a new car are denying themselves 
through fear of neighborhood criticism," 

From the unwillingn^s to seem well- 
to-do, the temper of the national mind 
changed swiftly to an active distrust of 
the national economy, and hoarding de- 
veloped. The fact that the lively tempo 
of American life did not become a dirge 
argues that all clarity of thought was 
not obscured with the concentration on 
caution. The case for sanity might well 
rest on the eloquent paragraph written 
by Alexander Dana Noyes, financial edi- 
tor of the New York Times. Here it is : 

'Tf the capitalistic system has hope- 
lessly broken down ... if the gold stand- 
ard has failed and all countries ought 
to abolish it, why should frightened citi- 
zens, having sold out their tangible 
investments, hoard gold or Federal Re- 
sen^e notes? If gold is to be repudiated 
they might quite as well hoard silver or 
copper or dead leaves. What the panic- 
stricken hoarders ought to hide away are 
pots, kettles, clothing, furniture — any- 
thing that will always have actual value. 
They are, however, the first things that 
our mentally disordered community re- 
fuses to buy at all'" 
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SEALED-IN'STEEL 

MECHANISM 



Protects Your 
Investment . . . 



THE same simple, sealed-in -steel mechanism that 
made an unparalleled performance record for the 
General Electric Refrigerator in well over a million 
homes insures faithful and economical performance for 
General Electric Water Coolers . , . Protects your invest- 
ment ... Increases employees' efficiency and safeguards 
their health by assuring a constant supply of cooU 
healthful drinking water- 

This hermetically sealed mechanism costs but a few cents 
a day to run and requires no attention.* . not even oiling! 

Both the Bottle and Pressure Water Cooler Cabinets 
are built of steel to give years of continuous attention' 
free service. The water in the G-E Bottle Water Cooler 
is cooled quickly , . . without loss of current, for it is in 
direct contact with the gleaming white porcelain cool- 
ing compartment. The precooling feature of the Pressure 
Water Cooler (a development of General Electric) 
utilizes waste water to cool incoming drinking water, 
thus further reducing operating costs* 

The compact, quiet, sanitary, G-E Water Cooler . . . with 
aucomatic temperature control . . - efficiently and eco- 
nomicaUy meets the demand for cool, refreshing water. 




G-E Press fire Water 
Coolers available tn 
difftrtnt sizes and 
styles to meet all needsn 



G'B Bottle Water Cmkr 
is port able ^ compacii 
and modern in design^ 



Every General Electric Water Cooler is guaranteed 
against service expense for 3 years* 

Have a G-E specialist show you how General Electric 
Water Coolers can actually pay for themselves* Call your 
dealer now, or wriie us direct- General Electric Co,, 
Electric Refrigeration Department, Section CN5, Hanna 
Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 



join the G*B Orctt. A ipeiiat program far wamea evtry week day at rt&on {rx€€pt Satftrday). On Sunday 
at 5-3 o P. a. program ftit the whaie /amity, fEajtern Standard Tim* ^. C fflrf*/ ta toatt network, 




GENERAL W ELECTRIC 



WATER COOLERS 



DOMESTIC* APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 



When piwnina <fr writing a C£jf£KAL Elcctbjc dealer phase nwntion Nation*s Business 
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YOUR PROPERTY 




IS IT WORTH PROTECTING...? 



Your property represents a large part of the tangible assets 
of your business* Stockholders and creditors expect you to 
take all reasonable precautions to protect it from such hazards 
as fire, property damage, or the "squatting'' of over-anxious 
neighbors. The menace of fire and property damage comes 
from without as well as within* Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 
provides the necessary protection against the dangers from 
without It is constantly 'on the job" — always on the alert to 
balk and turn back the mischief-bent intruder. Made of 
rust-resisting copper-bearing steel, heavily zinc-coated after 
weaving, ^nd erected on a sturdy framework of seamless 
steel pipe terminal posts and top rail and solid steel ''H" 
section line posts, it will give many years of satisfactory 
service. We will be qlad to furnish estimate of cost. Erection 
service is available everywhere throughout the country. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 



N«wTork Chic Ago S»ii Fruiciscd D«ttoit 



Pitta burg K, F«n it«. 
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What's Coins on in 
Wash 

fCmtlinuid from page 24) 
there is more sentiment in Congress lot 
tightening Ihe anti -trust laws than for 
relaxing them, 

PfohibiUofi change in status 

shauld be expected from 
this session of Congress, and this ap- 
pHes flatly to beer, wine, resubmissioQ 
and repeal- 
Relief 111^ remarkable thing about 
direct relief work is that it is 
being done as well as it is throughout the 
country. Small communities are doing 
the job with special efficiency, and with- 
out publicity. The sore spots are some 
of the big citieSp which get the headlines. 

June will be a critical month, for re- 
lief funds of many cities will be ex- 
hausted by then. 

You hear contrasts drawn between 
federal aid for banks, railroads, etc., 
and federal aid for human misery. I 
presume you understand these points; 

The purpose behind financial aid for 
banks, railroads, etc., is to save the de- 
positors, the public, rather than the in- 
stitutions as such. 

Politics probably will be Hoover 

vs. Roosevelt. 
Hoover and the Republicans have 
gained strength recently through the 
a^ngressional stumblings of the Demo 
crats. 

Business Outloolc TWO or three 

months of un- 
certainty probably must be expected. 

Many inefficient business units must 
go out of existence. They are unable to 
compete. Their bankers will not carry 
them. Temporarily this is bad, but for 
the long run it is good— one of the bene- 
fits of the depression. 

The beginnings of permanent recov- 
I ery probably cannot be expected before 
late in the year; 1933 probably will be 
slowly upgrade. 

Washington influence on business in 
the next 60 days will not he good. But 
remember the veto. And remember that 
the veto always has been more popular 
than unpopular. 

Yours very truly. 



1 

Pitlsl)urgh FoiSe 

CHAIN LINK TYPE 
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SETTING NEW STANDARDS DAILY 



In every industry, for every kiod of hauling 
problem^ Fires lone Gum-Dipped Tires are mak- 
ing new records every day, beetling new standards 
for safety f long mileage and low eosts. 

Firestone eonstruetloxi features make these 
records possible: 

Gum*Oippin^ saturates and insulates every 
cotton fibre of every card with live rubber and 
transforms the cotton cords into a tough, 
etrong sinewy unit. 



Twa Extra C&niiHieH Under ihe Tr^ud 

give 56% stronger bond between tread and 
cord hody^ and 26% greater protection against 
punetures and blowouts* 

Scieniifivallff Mft^siffned IVon^Shid gives 
extra safely and longer non-skid wear. 

All these are Firestone Extra Valuer that you 
get at no extra cost. 

Your Firestone dealer will show you how to 
reduce the operating costs of your trucks and 
increase your tire mileage* See him today. 



Oji yourneict hauling 
equipment specify 
FiTeBtoiieTires, Fire- 
st an e Fu nc tu re l*r ciof 
Tubes and Firetitoiie 



Tire^totie 



NOM- 

TRUCK 



SKID TYPE 

BALLOON 



List em to the V<pfr4? 
o/ JFiresione every 
Moodiay night over 
N. B« nat ion wide 
net work « 



TIRES . TUBES . BATTERIES . RIMS . BRAKE LINING . SPARK PLUGS ■ ACCESSORIES 



The Map of the Nation^s Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business conditions 
as of April 1 



A LAST Flurry of winter^ delay in the spring auto* 
mobile campaisns, and the lesislative situation com^ 
bined to disappoint the risins hopes of the business 
community during March 

M\RCH proved a disappointing period, mainly 
perhaps because hopes had been unduly high 
, and realization proved unequal to the task of 
I satisfying the more sanguine elements in fi- 
* nancial and commercial lines. Perhaps di**- 
appointment was most extreme in wholesale and retail lines 
catering to spring needs which presumed on the early date 
of Easter but found themselves facing about the coldest 
weather of the winter Despite this early buying the retail 
trade volume was probably 15 to 20 per cent below the like 
month a year ago. 

In financial lines* the decrease in banking suspensions did 
much to hearten feeling, but even here there were complaints 
that credit conditions had not improved as much as was an- 
ticipated. 

The stock market, which had hoped for early passage of 
legislation designed to balance the budget^ also found its 
anticipations outstripping performance. The resulting dis- 
appointment caused a renewal of some hcld-over liquidatian 
and a new low level of quotations since the beginning of the 
trouble in 1929, Commodity prices in turn, keyed on hopes 
of stock-market rehabilitation, eased oflf to the lowest level 
since 1899. 

In industry, delay in the spring automobile campaign dis- 
appointed the iron and steel trades which lost a little of the 




The m^p of 
Im motich 



( ^ I '--J \^-«-^ffl^'2- 




The map of 
a year ago 



Increased railroad net earnings, a gain in shoe output, 
and the firmer tone of the petroleum tndustry were 
among the few cheerful developments 
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AMERICAN 



H 

CDMPAHV 




For Industnal and Residential Construction — add service to satisfaction by using 

APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 

Years of experience and extended research enable us to produce highest grade Galvanized 
Sheets — furnished flat, and in standard patterns of Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 




APOLLO Best Bloom Gal- 
vanized Sheets have been the 
leader since 1884 — and are 
well known for their splendid 
coating, working quality, and 
general excellence. This 
brand is favored in all parts 
of the world. 

KEYSTONE-APOLLO Galvan- 
ized embodies all the high qualities 
of the Apollo brand, together with 
the added feature of a copper steel 
alloy base, which gives maximum 
resistance to rust and corrosion* 



We also manufacture American 
Galvannealed, and Seai of Quality 
Heavy Coated Galvanized* Write 
for literature and full information. 




American Sheet aod Tin Mill Products are 
carefully manufactured in every detail, and 
offer the trades a reliable and satisfactory 
source of supply. Our experienced sales and 
technical forces will be pleased to serve you. 



American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 

General OFFICES; Frick Building, PlirSBURGH. Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ^ 

American BHiiiOE Costi any prihcipau subsidiary manufacturing companiesi Otl Well Supply Cohpahv 

AiffEKicAW Sn£Er AKtj Tm Plate CoaiPAprV Cohtkbia Steel Company Illinois Stsel Cqhpaky The Lorais Stkri. CohpawY 

A^EhiCAH Steei, a Wihb Coupaky Cyclonb Fgnci Company MiNNESfiTA STsaL Company TflKWBSSBS CtyAU Ihon A R.K. Company 

LAHHEGIE STEBL CDMPAKV F«prHAL SmPB'LOG. * DitvDOCKCO. NATIONAL TUSB COMFANY t/KfVERSAL ATLASCffKBPfT CoMV^SV 





When terifing to AMEitCAK Sheet akd Tin Plate Company ptmse mcnitoii Nation's Business 
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incatts m uch fo Business Travelers 

Does the plane you will use on your next journey by air carry 
the wording "U. MaiT'? 

If it does, it means that the transport company operating that 
plane has the highest airline standards in the world. It means 
that the company, its officials, its entire equipment, its pilots, 
were subject to the most searching inquiry by the United States 
Post Office Department before this company was awarded its 
certificate as an Air Mail contractor. 

It means that its maintenance of schedules and methods of opera- 
tion are under the constant scrutiny of this department, as well 
as by the United States Department of Commerce, The com- 
pany's pilots must have passed the most stringent examinations 
— and must continue to measure up to the high mental^ moral 
and physical requirements demanded. 

You will find "U, S* Mail*' on all American Airways passenger 
planes, throughout the nationwide network of airlines operated 
by this company. 

Rtitrpaiiom and information rtgarding travf! by American Airways may 
A< obtained at aii kadit$g hoieh, iravtl agemdes and PmiaiTehgraph Offitts 



COAST TO COAST •CANADA TO THE GULF 



Dirtciiy 
Sending 60 

Major 
American 



Sathnu^dt 
Passenger 
Air Ataii 
Express 
Services 




"TIME • The Great Factor in Modern Bmsiness*' 

IVhi^tt rfqvfsHng inf&rtvj^tion on Aut%iCAn Atiw^vs plntse mfniion Xmtian't Bniiiif$t 



modest capacity percentage reached 
earlier. 

Against this developmentt partly 
righted in early April, is to be set the 
firmer, even cheerful tone of the mid- 
continent petroleum industry, which 
saw prices advanced to a dollar a bar* 
rel. Wholesale and retail trade was little 
better than in the preceding months. 

The weather negatived most of the 
Easter urge, and Easter Sunday itself 
witnessed one of the widest and severest 
storms of the winter in a considerable 
area. 

Grain prices continue low 

I THE wheat trade saw a rather lively 
month with prices inclining lower on re* 
jK>rts that the Farm Board proposed to 
flispose of some of its surplus of old 
wheat abroad. Wheat, however, did not 
break through its low level of last Octo* 
ber, whereas com did. Crop damage re- 
ports from the Southwest in early April 
proved a tonic on which wheat recov- 
ered a good deal of its loss of late 
March, 

Cbtton, like wheat and other com- 
modities, was affected by the stock mar- 
ket s action and at one time lost a good 
part of a cent per pound but rallied, 
buoyed up a little on continued good 
export trade in March and the 21 per 
cent gain shown over last season. Rub- 
ber and sugar reached new lows on re- 
ports of failure of producing interests to 
agree on restricting production. 

March saw some strikes started 
against wage reductions in the Ohio 
bituminous coat field and April 1, the 
beginning of the coal year, brought con- 
siderable idleness in the Ilhnois field 
owing to failure of operators and men 
to agree on a new wage scale. An inter- 
union fight in the anthracite coal field 
brought out a considerable number of 
men in March but this was settled early 
in April 

Shoe otitput shows gain 

FEBRUARY showed a slight gain in 
shoe output over a year ago, and the 
first two months of the year a gain of 
six per cent over the same period of 
1931. Cotton-goods stocks in February 
fell ofT from those of January by tive 
per cent but easing of the price of the 
raw material caused some shading of 
quotations. 

This did not go far because of fairly 
consistent curtailment of manufactur- 
ing. Wool quieted in March, prices 
eased and next fall men s wear oi:>enings 
showed a slight reduction. 

In the slock market, sales were only 
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AM BM RN 

Increases Your Dollar's 
Buying Power 



Garagemen and automobile dealers every* 
wherci no matter what makes of cars 
they handlei recognize one thing — and 
that is — that Auburn offers exceptional 
Value for unusually low cost. This is 
si^ificant, because these men know how 
cars are built, the kind of materials used, 
the kind of service cars render and how 
well they stand up and endure. The owner 
of an Auburn is known as a shrewd 
buyer — as a man who knows how to 
compare values and get ihe most for his 
money. When it comes to performance 
— the Auburn owner fears no competi- 
tor. His Straight Eight, with Lycoming 
engine, perfected after eight years' expe- 
rience, has 100 Horse Power, Its light- 
ning acceleration, and smoother, flexible 
flow of power makes his car a delight to 
drive and insures long life. The twist- 
proof, X'type frame which Auburn 



originated, together with many other ad- 
vancements, means a rigid, super-strong 
frame, that adds to comfort, and road^ 
ability. Then there is Startix, Ride Con** 
trol for the Hydraulic shock absorbers, 
and Dual-Ratio in the Custom Models* 
And in all modelsj automatic chassis 
lubrication, insulated bodies, no metal- 
to-metal contacts, insulated exhaust and 
muffler, unusually wide doors and seats 
and many, many other advantages that 
make Auburn value the greatest on the 
market. For PROOF of this claim, we 
submit the car ITSELF, with YOU at 
the wheel, 

A Standard Model — 127-mch Wheelbase 
Straight Eight 100 P, 



945 






FIVE-PASSENGKR SEDAN 

Roomy and ComfoTtahle- Cuuom Miidel 



Siandsrd Models 100; Bu&me» Caupc $94^; 5'pB«»en|£er l^loor Brouuham !^99<i; 4^door FutL Sedan :*i]04^; Convorrihie Cabriolet !i>l09S; Convertible Pha^ion 
Sedan $1195; Speedster SI 7'pai»«ngcr Sedan $IZ4S^ Cu«ft>m ModeU 8'100Aj ButincM Coupe $11 45; ^-pjifcntJcr 2*door Brou||ham $1195f,4'door Full Sedan 
*l245i Convertible Cabriolet $1295; Convcrdble Pbaeion Sedan Speedster $1395; 7'paf*frnR«r Sedan SI 445, Pricci f. b. ConnertviUc* Indiana. Standard 

Modeli ] 2^160; Butineit Coupe $144^; S^i>atfenger 2-^oor Brougham $1495; 4'dfH}f Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet Convertible Tbaeion Sedan 

$1695j Speed iter $1695. Cuitorn Mode 1 1 12^160 A: Buiin^is Coupe $1645^ 5'pauenuer 2^door BrouKbam ^1695; 4 -door Full Sedan $1745; Convertible Cabriolet 
$1795i Ccnverriblr Phaeton Sedan $r895; SpeeJiter $tti9S. Pricei f<. o, h. Auburnp Indiana-. Equipment other than ttQnd&rd, and u'lre tyheelf> all m&dctit 
at nxtrn con* AUBURN AUTOMOBIL£ COMPANY^ Auburn, Indiana. Divi^ipn oi Cord Corporation. AU price* suhject to change without notice* 



iVkcn vtjitinp an AvsvkS dealer plca.sc mcition h'ai ion's BusiiU'SS 
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Wherever Power 
Is Transmitted 

. . . SAVE with 

Constant Speed-Ratio 

DIAMOND ROLLER CHAIN 



FROM motor to machine* motor to 
lineshaft, in^tn shaft to shaft . . * 
wherever pow^r is tranimitted, Dta* 
mond s ingJf ^strand and multiple Roller 
Chain Drives provide constant speed- 
ratio transmission. 

Whfn you s«t any machine for a 
given production* that production d<' 
pends on having the driven members 
turn at the exact speed determined 
upon. With Diamond Drives you can 
depend on this speed«-4here is no 
slip. Weather conditiotis or years of 
service do not change the speed- 
ratiow You always get the production 



you are counting on . . « with main- 
tat ned transmission efficiencies of 

For the drives in your plant and for 
the machinery you builds there is a 
Diamond Roller Chain Drive that will 
give you the utmost in dependability, 
production, and quietness. And, Dia- 
tnond Chain Drives save sp^ce, re- 
quiring less width per horse power 
than any other drive* 

Y'ou and your production men 
should have our Booklet 102-fi ''Re- 
ducing the Cott of Power Transmi§' 
non/* Write for it today* 




DIAMOND CHAIN dc MFG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue IndianapoliSf Indiana 

Olltcti «nd Dittribuiart in PrincipAl Citici 

lAMOND^ DRIVES 



/or 




ThU Bin mond on 
link liJenLLn«i t 



Every Industrial Need 



l| 11 i I — CI V a or e Com p a e t 
per II. P. irun.^iiiilied 



i 



' slightly below those of February, with 
industrials dropping 13 and rails, eight 
points. Bond sales increased, but prices 
eased slightly. 

One of the interesting features in 
mid-March was a slight rise recorded in 
the index number of prices of farm 
products reported by the Agricultural 
Department, this being the first increase 
recorded in nine months. 

The railways in February, on the 
basis of early rerxsrts, indicated a dou- 
bling of net earnings in February over 
January. This was generally credited to 
the ten per cent wage reduction taking 
effect in that month. 

I 

Few banks were failing 

BANK failures in Mardi numbered 
only slightly more than 40 as against 
115 in February and 342 in January, 
Bank clearings at our 200 leading cities 
declined 37 per cent from March a year 
ago, New York City clearings dropping 
40 per cent and those outside of New 
York 32 per cent, 

March weather was hurtful to ex- 
posed crops. A wide-spread freeze hurt 
jieaches, berries and truck well down to 
the Gulf and eastward to Florida. In 
the Southwest, dust storms, due to lack 
of rain, injured winter wheat, but co- 
pious rains in the Northwest from 
Oregon and Washington east to the 
Dakotas helped restore moisture lost 
during the preceding two years. Early 
estimates as to the winter-wheat crop 
point to a heavy decrease, perhaps 30 
per cent, in yield from last year's peak 
An enlarged area in spring wheat may 
partly offset this. 

Business failures exceeded a year ago 
I in each month of the first quarter and 
liabilities also were heavier. 



CrijmknTt. Blum, Kincf. »l>Oii( t-l Ul tJ -lOth. 



A' I I fillet. 'M dtMH* t>tQfi,K iU mriMPf l'l»|}ii. 
d^r^^ n fa«4JiAt4*^ ^'rMb aidkt ^%t^ Amtn ' 



Heb Food*. t(oa« 
'ivi. 4m.j fl.lH) and 




ChuiMl £Umu Trout ] le ^urf B>thinfl Frafti fitmh wim Cm!r- 

mlviw >tid D«1,JWIwI'b JS^mm iUM. from WBJhitMBNJ* * ' " 



IReprtnts 



tiJihrtl Ml «L4t Jn gu«mUl<ii of I^iU or mutt;. 



OVER 300 Kinds of Industry 

Your opportunity of manufacturinQ 
In Enqi^nd at minimum escpense 

EnqulrlN mre liii(U«t!l tt^M mt^nuHttutttn librokd who tn 
rontlclfTlnK miriufmriurme fnr tilt BrUUh markd l»f 

during KitnHMr Brvitli— WHU Um-nlur. Dtv«Ius>iftfmt 
Itoaril, Itrlitflt. EnitlAJid. 

Bristol Centrv of thi Protptrout Sih-Wilt 



OPPORTUNITY 

for a Major Comimny 

To iiicrtAi* volumit of butintiii, 
with ntt profifi AifLtred, b)' M nun 
who hiAi pionr«rc<d thr lairst 
drvdopmriiift in A ui emotive juid 

An tt^t^ulUe wUh c-itistruotliif ablUli' ; sui^- 

tnelhodi In the many serrk'CH irnld ; c^n uEt 
elfiTtIre jiflvertJ.ilrij; s kmrnlrils;*' uf nt*t»di J 
eiiuiiimi.'nt to ficrfunn different oi«?riiti<mH ; 
traJiilng and nialniaJninB of proiwr help, Ftir 
\hv> Lii»t ten yenTH cimilkjctrnj fttid mrpt^rvi^cNJ 
an Autoniotlri' and Petrobum Mftlnlenatii't? 
Biilier Sen ICf nmln of Stathms, averBitinc 
fsnn.miii.du ^^'eftHy. H now deslroim of nmlt 
IniE f'imimvX wLth « major rnmpAny, wiu> can 
use the ability of auih a man. 

Cotnp^niitSan rin b« 1>tfed an tlie Inrrviitd bmlfi«ti 
1i«< iirthluii^frr For furtliirr ifetilh ur an apiwifitJUiintt 
■ Udrf*i Ofl< »0D anylSftr Hullilinf, Krw Tori* 



Business 'Does Somethins 
About It' 

IT is no novelty to say that the public 
is responsible for the high cost of 
government, for it is something of 
a truism that the apathy of the tax- 
payer gives tacit approval to our pork- 
barrel politics, with all its attendant 
waste and extravagance. But occasion- 
ally it is possible to believe that the 
friends of economy can do something 
in their own behalf, and that the offi- 
cial representatives of public opinion 
are in fact sensitive to public opinion 
when it is clearly articulated. 

Timely evidence that business thinks 
that "something can be done about it*' 
is presented by Lammot doPont. presi- 
( Continued on page 78) 
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NEWSPRINT 



it » 



Behind your daily newspaper ^— the p^ip ^tid 
paper mill — and the NORTON PULPSTONE 



From the great forests — a never ending stream. Logs for the pulp mi 
grinders — pulp for the paper making machines — newsprint for the printing presS/ 
newspapers for readers everywhere^ every day — milhons oF th em. 

This great industry, too, looked to modern manufactured abrasives, modern 
grinding — the NORTON PULPSTONE to convert logs into pulp. 

Grinding, Norton Abrasive and Abrasive Products have become vital to the 
world's great industries. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 




Grinding Wheel* .... Abrasives for Polishing 
.... Abrasive Aggregate ... * Floor and Stair Tile .... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines . . » . Refractories 
.... Porous Plates . , , i Pulpsiones - » . . 



When teritmff tif X^kton C'oMfANv f^tcase mftttiim X^ation's Bitsinrs^ 



With 



current prices an 

DOES 



Products of Worthington 




FEATHER VALVE COMPRESSORS 

Porta He "Air-Kin^"— gaiolme engine and cleclrk motor drive; 
llU cu. fl. lo 36Q cu. ft. dif^plai'CfTi^'tit ; i- ingle-stage and two> 
^tage; hori^onlal and vertical; itiotor iruck, trjctor, iraikr, rait- 
rosd car and mine tar mounting^^ For caniracior, railroad, 
ttiinet quarry and industrial requirements. 

5tBlionary — Electric motor, steam, Diesel engine, gat engine, 
flat belt and V-beh drive; vijigle'Sl^ge and multistage; (or air, 
fa& or ammonia service; &ittn and capacities to meet entire 
range of industrial requirements. Air lift and gai lift units. 

ROCK DRILLING EQUIPMENT 

Hock Hammers for band drilling rock^ »haft sinking, etc. 
Au^er drill !i for coal mining. Drifters for mine tunneling, 
opening and development work^ and hydro-electric construction 
ih'fjrk. a(|iieduct<« dum-^n locks, etc. Broaching drilh. Plug and 
fenthi-r drilh. Forging furnaces and automatic heat treating ma- 
chines for drill &LeeL Drill steel, hose and other acce»iorie$. 

CONTRACTORS AIR TOOLS 

Cta> spader, trench diggers and backfill tampers; for couduit, 
6e>^er and other trench work. Pavement hreakert. Asphalt cut- 
ters ond concrete breaker?, 

DIESEL ENGINES 

\'**riiral lypes for direct power or generator Bervjce — italionary 
and marine i^ervice* 

Single-acting — two-cycle, direct injection; four-cycle, air or 
direct injeiiion. 

Double-acting— two-cycle, air injection* 

Ranges of power through various typet from SO hp. to ]2>000 hp. 

GAS ENGINES 

Horijtontat four-cycle double-acting type; Qtilixing natural or 
blai-i furnace gas; for power or gas eompresior service, Si«e* 
160 hp. to SflDO hp. 

Vertical fourcycle tingle-acting type; for generator and gen* 
era I puuer service. Sizes 50 hp. to IflOO hp, 

MULTI-V-DRIVES 

\ '-molded rubber i»d cord helt$ running in V -grooved heaves. 
Wedding contact transmits power smoothly, eflftcipntly and eco- 
nomically over &hort centers, Capacitici ^ bp, to 1000 bp. 
Developed in conjunction with Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
t'ompony. 

FEEOWATER HEATERS 

Stationary- and Marine — Open type. Water is beated by direct 
contact with steam, assuring mnKimum healing and highest tem- 
perature with leabt wa!<ie. Water h purified and deaerated. 
Pronounced saving in waier xind coal. 

Lorotnoti^r — Open type. The mo>t efferiive means of heating 
recdwaler fur locomotive u»c. Average results i^how ibal thefc 
beaters remove 80% corrosive oaiygen from the **'aier and elTect 
savings of 12% in fuel and H7o in water. 



PUMPS 

Steam Pumps — Reciprocating era nk-and- fly wheel tind direct^ 
acting t>pe^; s^implex, duplex and duoplex; lioniontal and ver* 
tical ; pi;*lon and plunger; simple, compound and triple expan* 
tion; condensing and non-conden$ing. Complete lines of punip4 
for water, hot and cold oil, and other liquids. 

Cenlrifuffal Ptimp^ — Volute and turbine; boriiontul and ver- 
tical; »ingle*atage and multi-ttage; open and closed impeller 
types. For electric motor, engine, turbine, belt or other drive. 
Standard construction for general ienice, and tpecial dciignt 
and mnteriaU for oil, acids, brine, sewage and paper stock. High 
efBciency pumps for waterworks and other exacting services. 
Capacities from 5 g.p.m. Monobloc type to 2SO,000 g.p.m. drain* 
nge and circulating types. Pressures from 2 ft, head propeller 
type to 2,000 lb, boiler feed type. 

Power Pumps — Horizontal and vertical; single, duplex and 
triples; piiton and plunger; for belt, gear, motor or engine 
drive. A wide range of sizes and typeft for all kinds of service. 

Rotary Pump» — Types for handling light or heavy, non* 
abrasive and non-corrosive liquids having either lubricating 
or non^lubricating qualities. Positive displacement. For belt 
drive or direct connection to motor. 

Deep Well Pumpi» — Rotating bhall type*. Axiflo and Contflo 
pumpi^ with electric motor, belt or iteam turbine drive; for 
depths to 400 ft.; operate with constant high efficiency and with 
non-overloading bor^epower characteristic;!. 

Reciprocating types: Single-acting and double-acting single 
plunger, and single-acting two and three plunger pumps; for 
wells deeper than iOO ft. 

Sump Pump»^ — .Ajtiflo and centrifugal (including Freflo tion* 
clogging) types, for intermillenl drainage of tanks, pits, etc. 

Irrigation and Drainage Pumps — Axillo and centrifugal, for 
rice fields, cranberry' bogs, farm lands, drydocks, cofferdams, etc. 

STEAM CONDENSERS 

Surface^ barometric and jet condemert of varied type^ and 
sizes, ill ranges of capacity from the small power plant to 
the largest public service central power station requirements, 
Ako complete systems, including condenj^er auxiliariefi, vacuum 
pump^« steam^air ejectors, etc. 

METERS 

For cold or hot water, boiler feedwater, cold or hot oil, dis- 
tillates, gasoline, grease, etc. Built in ditr, turbine^velocity, com' 
pound and piston di!»placement types in ranges of site to meet 
practically all industrial reqiiirements. 

CHROMIUM PLATING 

For machinery parts, such as rolls, platens, piston rods, driving 
shafts, valve», etc, where resistance to wear, abrasion, corrosion 
or high temperature is important, or where low coefficient of 
friction i» desired. Worthington i> fully equipped for the highly 
skilled treatment necessary for this class of plating, and invites 
correspondence on requirements* 



INQUIRIES 

Licerature coven ng any of these products will be sent upon request. Use the coupon on the opposite page* 



^kgn writ in Woath iNcroit Pimr ako 



available volume 



OUR PLANT 





To help you make it pay, Worth ington offers, without obligation, the 
services of an able group of service and production engineers qualified to 
make a study of your present equipment insofar as it comes within the 
scope of Worthington products, and to determine whether changes in, or 
rehabilitation of, such equipment can yield you lower costs. 

Now, when equipment and modernization costs are at bed-rock, is the 
time to determine definitely how you can get every last ounce of production 
and operating economy out of your plant. A common -sense program may 
enable you to effect material economies at once* 

Fill out the coupon below to bring either 1, a call at once from one of 
our engineers to discuss this problem; or, 2, printed matter describing any 
of the Worthington products listed on the opposite page- 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Witrks: Harthftn, N. J. Cinanrt^fi, Ohh Buffah, N^Y. Holy^kt, Mass, 
Executive Offices: 2 Pafk Avenue, New York, N^Y, 
GENERAL OFFlCESr HARRISON, N. J. 
Disirict SaUs O^ces and Repre^entath fS: 

ATL4KTA CKICAOO PALLAS £L PASO LOS AKtlELt;^ PHlLADtlJ'HlA SfT. PAUL SEATTLE 

BOSTON CJNCTNHATl DKWVER HOUSTON NEW OKLKANS flTrSBORGH SALT LAKE CITY TULSA 

BUrFALO CLBVETLAND DETROIT KANSAS CITV NEW YORK ST. LOUJS SAN f RANClSCO WASHINGTON 

Branch Ogi^ti &r Rtpresfnitftivts fit Primipa! Citm of aii Fomgn Count nts o^ias 

WORTHINGTON 

Wonhtngton Pump and Mackmeiy Cor|>oration, Harnsofi, New Jef icy 

□ Send a competenc engineer to see me at once. 

□ Send descripiive printed matter on the following products: 



Nott; 1/ p&ssibie, aitach io this c^upm an omlmtof the conJiiimi &f strui€§ extiimg m your plani 
fir ea^h af ihc predmit en whi€h y&u want informafi&n. 

Name ^, -Postuon — - Type of Business - — ^ 

A est * ■ "* '"'A"' 
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NATIO 



Noi. the LEVIATHAN 

AMERICA S GREATEST AND SMART! ST SHIP 

«oEs TO BREMEX 

via Plymouth 
and CJy^bouTg 




Now for your convenience, the 
(jrcat LEriATHAN ^oes tliroijfrh 
to Germany— t"i II inir at PK mouth, the 
fiuickj scenic route to Lfindon and at 
Cherbourg fur daytime arrival in P.iris. 

Choose the lEriATHAN—or any 
United States Lines or American 
Mt-rchant Lines ship — when you gjo to 
Europe. You'll be ^lari you chose an 
American flajr steamer. Y<ju are sure 
of your own kind of service, mudflcd 
to the Ani<Tican preference — the food 
you like the way you like it, stewards 
v\hD understand your lantjuatje, rooms 
yr^it will consider well -appointed, ever>' 



con^-e n i e n c e a n d p r i \ i 1 etre n f oc ean travel 
~~piui the American standard of living. 
And you'll appreciate the moderate 
rates when you boolc^ whether it's 
luxurious First Class on the LfJlATUJN 
—or Cabin Class on the PR ESI!) EST 
HARDING or PRESIDE NT ROOSEfELT^ 
the world's fastest Cabin ships — or an 
American Merchant Liner, carr> ing one 
class mly^ at fares as low as SlOO, 

' ^ 1 

t^mv umier (mttrucUm — the largest and 
finest liners ever built in America — 
^, S, AfANHATTAS and her sister ship, 



N'S BUSINESS for May* 1932 

(Continued from page 74) 
dent of the L duPont de Nemours & 
Company, in a statement to the "stock- 
holders, employees, and friends of the 
corporation/* Writing under date of 
April 8, he said in part ; 

The situation at Washinjjton dcscn^es 
your active and immediate attention. The 
National Government is spendin;^ more 
money c\ery* year than the previous year 
and you are one of those who must event* 
ually pay the bill. 

According to the December estimate of 
the Secretary of the Treasury*, the expendi- 
tures of the major departments and com- 
missions of the National Government will, 
for the fiscal year endinp June 30, 1932, 
exceed by $l,231J0O,()0O those of 1927, 
when industrial activity was nearly at its 
peak and when prices of substantially all 
commodities and services were consider- 
ably higher than those of today. * * . 

To finance these ever- in creasing disburse- 
ments, Congress is now planning huge ad- 
ditional taxes to be paid for out of the 
already shrunken income of prostrate in- 
dustry and individuals. 

Taxes levied upon corporations and 
other producers increase the cost of their 
products. Higher costs lessen sales, slow 
down induslry% increase unemplo>'ment and 
want: all of which drive costs still higher 
and further increase distress. 

Taxes upon individuals have a similar 
effect by airt ailing their capacity to pur- 
chase the products of industry. 

Questions for Congress 

IT IS lower costs and higher purchasing 
power which we need today, perhaps more 
than e\Tr in our histor\*. Why are indus* 
tries and individuals, which must reduce 
their expenditures to meet the depressed 
conditions, saddled with ever -mounting 
taxes to cover the ever-increasing expendi- 
tures of the National Government? Why 
should the confidence in the financial se* 
curity of the Government itself be jeopard- 
ized by extravagance? Why does not Con- 
gress balance the national budget by reduc- 
tion of expenditures through efficient opera- 
tion and the curtailment of non-essential 
services and functions? 

Since the curtailing of Governmental ex- 
pcnditures is the responsibility of Congres-s, 
these questions should be answered by 
Congress. Your senators and congressmen 
are in a position to know whether the con- 
tinuance of this deplorable condition is 
nece'^siir^\ The future of industry* and em- 
ployment will be affected by your action. 
If you feel as I do. make your feelings 
known immediately to your political rep- 
resentatives directly, through your friends, 
your newspapers, your chamber of com- 
merce. your trade associations or other 
groups or individuals in a position to im- 
press Congress. 

If the 54.500 stockholders, and the 
30,(X)0 employees of the duPont Com- 
pany share Mr duPont's feeling and 
act upon his suggestion they will pro- 
vide an example no less helpfully de- 
clarative to their individual Congress- 
men than to the business community at 
large. 



i ARHS 
REDUCED 

20% 

ftn n, S, 1.1 net 



S.S. LEVIATHAN ^.atls Miiy 17^ June 7; Junr 28 

f<i BREMEN, via Plymouth and Cherbourg 
S.S.PHES!DENT HARDING . MayllJiinrS 
S.S, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT May 2S - June 22 

to Ircliitid, I'nglanJ, France and CJermany 
An A m e rk:a n M f r f h ill It L 1 1 1 e r e^eo' F ri tla y ! o Lo n d t ? n 



For full partkuliirs i^pply to any authorized steamship agent or to 

UNITED STATES LINES 

A>IKItlC AN MEnCilANT LINES 

Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., Managing Agents 
No. 1 Broadway, New York — ^Officcs or agents evcr>'where 

★ =★ 

iVhcn tmiirtrt rwtTKt* Statics Line* ph&Mf mention X&tiott's Business 
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42 nails 



and the tire didnH go flat/ 




HOW can a tire pick up forty-two 
nails, sorews, etc., travel 15,000 
miles, and never [ose a pound of air? 

Ask Mr. J* A* Sanford^ Manager of 
The Ohio Match Company, Spokane^ 
Washington, In his opinion every one 
of the 42 "penetrators'^ pictured above 
would have meant a *^flat" if the tire 
from which they were removed hadn*t 
been equipped with Goodrich Air Con- 
tainers. 

**, . ♦ the tire was still giving service 
without loss of air pressure,'^ he writes, 
''when your salesman called on us and, 
in company with our garage mechanic^ 
noticed several of these nails tn the cas* 
ing. Your salesman suggested that the 
nails be extracted. The tires and Air Con- 
tainers had already run 15,000 miles!" 



"Our trucks deliver block wood in 
alleys and unimproved streets. Without 
the protection of Goodrich Air Con- 
tainers we would have many flat tires*" 
Goodrich Air Containers have en- 
abled hundreds of truck operators^ in 
every line of business, to cut costs — in- 
crease trucking efficiency. Get the facts 
about them from your nearest Good- 
rich Distributor now. Phone him* Look 
under "Tires" in the classified direc- 
tory, 

» — « 

The B. F, Goodrich Rubber Co,, Est, 
1S70, Akron, Ohio* Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los AngeLes, CaUf* In 
Canada : Canadian Goodrich Co>, Ltd*i 
Kitchener, Ont* The International 
B, F. Goodrich Corporation (Export). 



The OHIO match company has found the 
unbtdtahie combination — Goodrich Tires 
and Goodrich Air Containtr^^ 




Air Containers add 
9 vital points 
to truck-tire performance 

THEY [junctures on running 

wheels , , , Add 25%-35% more 
tire miJeage , , , Maintain air pressure 
* - * Reduce tire care . . - Reduce blow- 
out hazards . « * Outlast the ttre < — 
often several , , • Strengthen the tire 
. , * Reduce road shock — give in- 
creased cushion , * , 

In above jllustratioii (A) shows 
cross section un inflated. (B) inHated. 
The patented cord insert is the secret 
of the Air Containers' abiJity to seal 
punctures permanenlly^ 



Goodrieh Air Containers 



Another Gaodrich Product 



32,000 rubber articles , Goodrich Stiver town* , Zippers , Rubber 
Footwear , Drug Sundries , Solv$ ^ Heels . lEoae . Belttng . 
Packing * Molded Goodn, 



JVhfftt buying Goci^>ntCH Tires please meniian Nation's Business 



^HY I STAY 4rr/V£- 
^tW YORKER 

pfOfnifi«nt buiinau mmti 




Finest food 

in New York 

. . . reasonable prices 

says Philodefphio Manufacfuret 

WHtTHER you go for a hurried bite 
to I hei r speed'CQunier Coffee Shop 
or dine leisurely in their beautiful Terrace 
Restaurant, you alw.iys get ive(l*cooked, 
appcii^ing food at the New Yorker, fla- 
vored and sen cd exactly right. Their Empire 
7Va Room and ManhacranRoom areequatfy 
good. And all prices arc surprisingly rea* 
sonable/* ^ 

The best costs amazingly little— acche Horel 
New Yorker, 2500 rooms^ aver five hmi~ 
drtd /or only $i. 50 a day^ single, (See de- 
tailed description below.) Stay at the New 
Yorker once and you'll come back again. 
Just three minutes from the Pennsylvania 
Station by private tunnel. 



ALL THIS FOR 
AS LIHLE AS 



$050 

A DAY 



Quiets airy, ouHide 4 mute room wiih rub ind 
ihowcr bith^ luxurtciuttlv comforubJe bed. cir- 
culiriniE icr watcfp SerYidor. bedside and d reiser 

FRIE^ Novel illutiraicd booklei, "A Vertical 
ViJlice". sent pQitpiid. Address Room 100. 

Hotel 
New Yorker 

"Where the Best Costs Leas** 
34th St., at ath Ave., New York City 

RALPH KIT2, Presif/eni 

BOOK*CAOUIAC HOTEL * DiTftOit 

Afui tmtirf Ralph Hin diredmn 



How Two Towns 
Saved Their Banlcs 

AT 2:00 a m. Monday, January IF 
M3k T. B. Webber, presidertt of the 
# % Urbana, rilL) Association of 
Commerce, was roused from his bed by 
a message that the First National Bank 
of Champaign, III, would not open its 
doors that day. 

Urbana and Champaign are twin 
cities and the Champaign bank was the 
largest in the county. If the hysteria 
caused by this failure spread to Urbana, 
the Urbana banks would go doi**n, too 
Both Urbana banks were sound but 
neither could stand the strain of a mn 
by frantic depositors. 

I low could Urbana*s banks be saved? 
The problem had not been solved when 
frightened depositors began to gather at 
the banks soon after dawn, nor by 10:30 
a.m.. when the Busey State Bank sus- 
pended further payments. The First 
National Bank of Urbana was experi- 
encing an equally severe run. 

But as the excitement mounted Ur- 
I bana's business men and bankers were 
developing a plan which saved both 
banks. 

A day or so later a similar plan was 
u^sed with equal success in Aurora, 111 
I lere there was no open run on the banks 
but a whispering campaign, inspired by 
fright, was causing heavy withdrawals. ' 

In the case of Urbana, President Web- ' 
ber called a special session of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce directors, at which 
a special committee of seven was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the emergency. 

Depositors sign pledges 

THE committee, with W, C. Noel as 
chairman, immediately had cards print- 
ed, to be signed by depositors, by which 
they pledged themselves not to withdraw 
funds from either bank "until this pres- 
ent period of hysteria has fully sub- 
sided." By 5:00 p.m., the cards were 
ready and solicitors had been organized 
to lake them out. 

Meanwhile both banks had provided 
the Association with lists of depositors 
having more than S500 to their credit. 

The business section was canvassed 
first, and by 7:00 p.m. Postmaster John 
Gray and John T. Wilcox, undertaker, 
two of the solicitors, had brought in 150 
signed pledge cards. They had not had 
a single refusal All the larger depositors 
were canvassed that evening. 

Lists of the smaller depositors were 
obtained and the all-night job of getting 
I Lhem ready for solicitors was begun. At 




Glorious outdoors . ^ ^ the comforc of 
spacious, uncramped living . . . swim- 
ming . , , deck sports . . . sightseeing 
in foreign ports. 



GO 



BY SEA 



TO 



California 



No hum drum when you go to 
Calirornia this way! A wonder- 
ful outing full CO the brim with fun 
acid good fellowihip. J use che torf 
of trip that putt tired business people 
back iniD cip^top CDndiiion. 

Paoimm Paci&c linert make the rua 
in the record cimc of 13 days. New, 
and lavishly appoiniedi they offer 
you accommodations comparable 
to those of the best craniaclantic 
liners. And the food? Panama Pacitic 
food and service are unsurpassed 
anywhere on the seas. 

Regular saiUngs from New York to 
Haviina, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco- Ac^ 
commodations in de luxe First Clasf 
and comfort ahic Tourist Clasi. 



RHURN BY SEA frc»m 
U. Cham&er of Commerce 
Convention 
in Son Francisco 

S. S. VIRGINIA 

f rofn Son FroncUeo May 3 1 

If you*rc uninB to rhc l'. S. ChimK^rr 
£xf Commrf-tc (.nnvrniifin in Sjid ftnn- 
CJico-Miy 16 to lO^pUn now lo rr- 
turn hf Ha, «fid enjoy two «cek» of 
wt%t flnd! rctrFitiDn--i rrfuro irip tbjit 
t» rcallr an rxtra vacation. 



Panama Pacific Line 

Ail laiw tTtAMIMI 
IMTERIiATTONAL HICRCANTILC MAHIflK COM^aHY 

10 Princj|>a] 0&ce« in che S. and Canada 
Main 0(fice» Ko. 1 firoidwan New York 
Auchorized S,S. or R.R. taeof* ev«fywh«e. 
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3:00 a.in. Mayor R. C Harmon was 
called into a conference of the bankers 
and their legal advisers and was asked 
to sign a proclamation which had been 
drawn up. Under its terms martial law 
was declared in Urbana and business 
houses were closed for five days. 

A meeting of the city's merchants 
was called for 7:00 a.m., at which the 
situation was explained. They voted 
unanimously to support the procla- 
mation. With the business houses and 
banks closed, the solicitors continued to 
canvass the depositors throughout the 
day and until Wednesday afternoon. 
With practically all the depositors 
signed, the bankers held a second con- 
ference at 3:00 p.m. Wednesday, after 
which the Mayor rescinded his procla- 
mation. 

Business houses reopened late that 
afternoon, and the banks resumed busi- 
ness Thursday morning. 

Confidence was tebutll 

THE Emergency Committee continued 
its sessions throughout the week, hand- 
ling details of the situation, checking 
on whispering campaigns, appealing to 
citizens to bank in Urbana. "Confidence 
cards" were issued and displayed in all 
business houses which had displayed 
the Mayors proclamation. A "Secret 
Committee of 300/* whose personnel 
was known only to the organizer, Post- 
master Gray, was formed to combat 
whispering campaigns against the banks. 

Almost concurrently a similar crisis 
had arisen and was being met in Aurora, 
m. This city of 50,000 people, located 
in a prosperous farming region in the 
Fox River Valley, has five banks. Citi- 
zens hearing of bank failures elsewhere 
became frightened. Unspectacular but 
steady withdrawals began. Banking and 
civic leaders met the night of January 
21 to discuss the situation. With all 
the banks represented, it was agreed to 
ask the Mayor to proclaim a five-day 
holiday and to bring the banking situa- 
tion before the people through frank 
and open discussions. 

The banks provided volunteer 
workers with cards showing the names 
of their depositors. Solicitation was be- 
gun at 8rOO a.m. Saturday and by 4:00 
p.m. ail the pledge cards were distrib- 
uted and half of them had been returned 
signed. Talks intended to bolster con- 
ftdence were made Sunday and the can- 
vass was completed Monday. 

Banks and business houses opened 
their doors Wednesday morning to 
crowds of depositors and shoppers. 
Aurora had successfully passed her 
financial crisis. 
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lO'PAY TRIAL OBFER f 



HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
913 W, Jdckion Blvd., Chicago, J II. 

Send details of yoiir lO-d«y 
Trial Offer 

Name . , , , , ^ , 

Address 



State 



ROTARY 



LETTERGRAPH 



COMPLETELY 




{ 



Clear type Dry SienctU and i 
Supplied for All Duplicators} 



TODAYj more and more fJrmi m all 
lines of business are employing the 
Lett^rgraph . . . and reporting mcreai- 
ed sales and profits, quicker collections, 
closer contacts . « . at greatly reduced 
costs* Without type or cuts, as fast as 
you turn the handFe, this duplicator 
prints copies anything typed m writ' 



ien or drawn from post card to btter 
size . * . fetters, circulars, bulletins or 
ruled forms. Over 50,000 Lettergraphs 
now m u$e. 

Mall the couporr above for free sam- 
ples of lettergraph prmting and lO-day 
trial offer. Heyer Duplicator Co., 913 
W. Jacbon Bouievercj, Chicago^ llfinois. 



23,800 New Votes 
of Confidence 

REGISTERED holders of Associated Gas and 
Electric securities now total 237,115, a gain of 
23,837 during 1931. Growth has been continuous: 



1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 , 

1927 . 



6,000 
. 38,000 
. 41,000 
. 56,537 



1928 , 

1929 , 
1950 . 
1931 . 



< 66,263 
. 190,139 
, 213,278 
- 237,115 



• Of these, 105,035 are customers who use Associ- 
ated services to cook their meals, light their homes, 
run their radios. Their approval of the System's 
operations is expressed by their investment in As- 
sociated securities. 



For information about faciUties, rates, service j write 



Associated Gas & Electric System 

61 Broodway r^^^"y New York City 
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"/tiM M*n€Qck 6 frit 



TIME is MONEY 

now» U your 
eitate negotiAbJe? Would you want 
lo sell the securities wlirch coeH' 
prise Jt at the market? 

Time is money and lime will put 
your e&late back on a negotiable 
baftiSf if you have iL 

Life Ineurance is the only way of 
anticipating the only imporlanl lo^a 
you can now experience — the hiw 
of time. With it you can replace 
immediately tlm shrunken value of 
your estate. It will tide you over a 
period when ready cash is not 
plentiful. 

Talk to a John Hancock re pre- 
sentalivc about it today. Or write 
for our boakletj "My Financial 
Problemi." 




Jcirfrt HAfKCOCie l^tguriT Bureau 



Street mnd No,. 



tUy „ ^.,.„„.„..„, 5*^,.^ 




On the Business Bookshelf 



JAMES A. THOMAS' book, "Trail- 
ing Trade a Million Miles/'* is 
the personal story of one man who 
helped introduce American prod- 
ucts into the Orient. His selling took 
him from New Zealand to China and 
from Japan to India, His story is in* 
teresting and through it all is the phi- 
losophy of one who believes steadfastly 
in the necessity and mutual profit of 
international trade. 



THE National Industrial Conference 
Board has recently published a pam- 
phlet, "The Federal Fiscal Emergency/'' 
which explains the deficits in the Fed- 
eral Government's budget for the fiscal 
years 193 1, 1932. and 1933. Trends in 
expenses are given. The conclusion is 
that economies are necessary, but 
economies alone cannot balance the 
budget. Additional emergency revenues 
are necessary. ^ 

"BUSINESS LAW;*^ by Thomas Con- 
yngton, attempts to explain the laws 
governing business so that the average 
man can get the information he wants 
without searching through the legal 



maze. This volume is not, like most 
books on the subject, difficult to read. 

Even the 700 pages of Mr. Conyng- 
ton, however, cannot explain all the 
law; but they do help considerably, es- 
pecially in letting the business man 
know when it is essential that he seek 
legal counsel. ^ 

AN interesting story of 15 of America's 
largest corporations is told in "Fortune's 
Favorites.'" Beginning with American 
Telephone and Telegraph and ending 
with the Coca-Cola Company, the whole 
book is interesting. 

The tenor of the stories, more or less 
eulogistic, makes an interesting contrast 
to the books by socialistic authors rail- 
ing at the size of successful American 
a^mpanies. 

'Trailing Trade a Million Miles, by James 

A, Thomas. Duke University Press, 

Durham^ N. C. 
^^The Federal Fiscal Emergency. National 

Industrial Conference Board, Inc.. 

New York, $1.50. 
^Business Law, by Thomas Conyngton. 

Third Revised Edition. The Ronald 

Press, Company, New York, $6. 
' Fortune *3 Favorites, an anthology from 

Fortune MaKaxine. Alfred A. Knopf, 

New York, $5. 



HEALTH COMES FIRST i 

That is the decision of every institution 
installing Rundle-Spence drinking foun- , 
tains. 

First, because the sanitary features of 
an R-S fountain safeguard heahh; | 
secondly! the R*S fountain prevents all 
users from touching their lips to the jet 
or nozzle. 

Write for the R-S catalog. Colors arc 
available for any color scheme. 

Rl/MDLE SPENCE MFG. CO. 
4S€ Rufth St. Mfr^tukttt. WUramln 



RUNDLE-SPENCE 




Where Business Will Meet in May 

DATe OXGAMUATION CITY 

2^ Amrrican Supply & Machinrrx JVJ aim fact urrri Aasoeia- W/tifr Suiphmr Sprinffg^ 

tian fV- i 'a. 

2-4 Souihent Supply and Machinery Distributors A^wocimtioaW hUr Sulffhur SprimffM^ 

Uf\ Fa* 

2-6 American Water Works A ssodatioii..... Mpnphis ^ 

2-7 Amtrican Mininj; Congress CinantUiti 

4-6 Nsitional Forei*tv Trade Council , Mottoimiii 

9-12 NatiDtml Aisociatton of RcUil Meat Dcalerr...............^.. Td^did 

^^^I J Sztw nal F j re Pro tecf ion A nmc i at ....^..^..„ Attantic Cit^ 

wk. 9 SeM^ J^r^€'y State Hotel Aasfxiatioii ...,...........,.„.„.,. Ajhitry Port, .V. J. 

wk. 10 H^icific Stales Paper Trade Asaociatioti MonU^ Calif. 

11 Empire Associatitm of Manufacturers of Heatisg end ^ 

Cooking Appliances 'f*** 

11- 13 A&Mxiated rooperage Industries of America Mtmfhis 

12 Maryland State Association Mutual Fire Inauranee 

Com[*aiiie« Baliimer^ 

12- 13 American (ie^r Manufacturers AucKriattoti Clrvtiand ^ 

IJ-lS Association of Community Che?its and Councils Aituniic City 

15 Mary Und, Delaware, and District of Columbia Iqc Aan^BQit^tt 
15 New England Traffic Lea«ue ,. ........BtUtinwre 

wk, 16 Weiteni Traffic Confermce ..PortUnd, Ort. 

17-lS Inland D^iily Pres* As*i>ciati(m. .Chixago 

M 19 Tri -State Hospital .Vs^ociatton Richmi^nd. Va. 

ir-20 Chamber of Commerce of the United States ,.,.,aoh Ffflwrwfu 

18 .Southern Cypress Mamifacturinu A*>fociation JacksifnviiU, FIo^ 

19-20 National Manufacturers uf Concrete Burial V^auJts Ctfz'ejand, O. 

1*? -21 A*frfciation of National Advrrtifters p.... rinWiifldii 

19-21 National Asiocktion of Pfinling Ink Makers .....White SvIpftMr Springs^ 

fF. P'a, 

19-21 National Retail CtJal Merchanii Association .Ltmirt^Hh, Ky. 

l»'21 New Jersey Banker* Association .Atli^ntJC City 

19- 21 Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers Association , MittnfatHflh 

20- 21 American Association of Medic;ii Milk Commi^Nimt ....^ashinffton 

2,1-27 Linen Sujirly A^MJciatitm nf America IVnt Baden, Jnrf. 

25-27 American Leather Chemists Association- ...... Atlantie City 

26 American Home Magazine PubU*her». Nrtv Y&rk 

26 Nalional Bfiard of Fire rnderwriteri,... .^„™«,.« New Y&rk 

26 Porcelain Enamel Inistitute CifV^Sand 

26 Rice Millers Asjiociation Bmum^nt, Te^* 

National Retail Coal Merchants AssdCtatbn Lcutrt iHe^ Ky, 

last wk. National Confectioners A«Sf>ciation of the United States ^4 rid n/iV Ctty 
31-je* 2 International Circulation Managers Associatinti , T«>r£nt*o, On*, 

SetTttaritj of nation^ tr&de ass&natton,f are nrpfd #0 matify ATflfiun'* Suxinrss iff tketr 
romi«ii mettitiffs. h' at ice of c&nveHtiifht thitttfd reaeh Natitfn't Bvsinrf^ at /rojt 30 days 
h'fi^r date &f puWratnrn of the isstte in which they are lo appear. 



BEN&ATHTHE-HDDD 
TEST PROVES THEM 




MDN 
MAKERS 



Lift thb hood of a Dodge Truck and you will 
Bnd convincing proof that Dodge Trucki are 
money makers for their owners. 

This beneath-the-hood impection will disclose 
a dean-cut truck engine— rugged in looks, mod- 
ern in design. It will disclose the sturdy frame, 
the fluid reservoir that says internal hydraulic 
brakes^ Such impection will disclose these and 
other details of precision design and construc- 
tion that tell you, without the need for ^rther 
proof, that everything about the trucks the 
axles, the springs, the transmission, the driv- 
ing mechanism^ ail parts— are equally modern, 
equally an assurance of long, dependable per- 
formance at low cost. 

See your nearest Dodge dealer. Whatever 
your hauling needs may be, it will pay you 
to acquaint yourself with Dodge Truck value. 



Tunc m onChrytUT Mator» Rudia Frofr<ipi**ZieftfeId Rudio Shew", 
io'Coatt Nttw^rkt gvtry Sunday rvtnmg 





□ E-PE-N33A33 LE- 



□ □□B 




TRUCKS 



Whatever your truck needs there k a size and type of Dodge Truck to fit* Gross capacities range from 1 ,200 to 25,000 pounds 
* . . and higher for tractor- trailer service. Chasm prices from ^373, f. o/b. factory, Detroit — are low on any basis of comparison* 

Whrn Hx{ttHj[i <t Donnf Tkixk drnii^i- f'lcftsc m^^vtiatt Xafirvt'/t Bu.uni'ss 



PENNIES 




NATION*S BUSINESS for' 




"A PRINT SHOP ON YOUR DESK'^ 

Ml LTI STAMP is the handy dupli- 
LlIIi^f [h.it et't^ry business can af- 
ford. It casts i/ttlf to buy and let^ to 
operate, A Muitisump stencil and a ht- 
tie ink, costitig only a few pennies, are 
all the supplies you need to print thou- 
sands of copies of Letters, Post Girds, 
Forms, Bulletins, or Notices, etc* No 
moving parts. No type lo set. Easy as 
using a rubber stamp. Prints 2;500 clear, 
perfect copies per hour on any grade 
paper. Saves printers' bills. Does all big, 
expensive c<|uipment can do at a frjcn^n 
oj the £ost, 

%13Q to $60.00 CompleUfy Equipped 

Ikiulti^t^mp^ arc riiarit wiili ptintiiiK iiirfaceS 
fmni rnhlH^r-stiimp sizr id Ir^'Bl-pa^*^ At 
prices from %^ to $35. 00 (or eomptrtdy 
equipprc) units. Combi tint tons nf three siies 
>,iih comiiletc ftupplicK for Mch, in hiind«ome 
metal cabtftcts, $50.00 amt $60.00. Evtry 
omtfi-i QMaratitn^i! far fiir s'fan. Mure than 
300^000 in use throii^hRut' the world* 



Common Sense and Profits 




ff£0. U. S. PAT. 0/^^/C£ 



IHtKf CioiHtiArd ^PKunr ftifrrttny, Atk Im Brmun- 

THE MULTrSTAMP COMPANY. Inc, 

M W. ^{)th St Norfolk. Vjrflnla 

• ■ P ' ; j M V Ir.i 



WRnE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
AND SAMPLES OF WORK 



Reprints 



tif Nation's Business ar- 
ticles will he furnished at 
cost in quantities of 100 
or more. 
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HOME-STUDY 

BUSINESS TRAINING 

Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
pfeparation. Prepare new and reap the rirw^rds in 
earlier and brficr iuccess. Fttt ^4-Pit£e BtxJts TfH 
ilau\ Write nam for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in m;ir{;in today* 

O HJAber AceounfftDej" O BuMneis Mtm*C 
O Mod* SaLcsmmnthlp O Butineta Carm. 
O TfjilBt MaDd^pnivfic Q C;re4]lc and Collection 
O t aw t>viirccol LL.U. Clorrciponarnee 
O <3oiftimercliil Lav* O Modern i-or«rtiiiitihlp 
O ladu&trtkit Mftni't O Pertioanc-1 Miim'i 
O Uank^nia hqU Flmiiic* O Eipcrt llimkkv^plDg 
O Telegrnphr O C:. P. A. <:.oic hing 

O RdIL KiHtioiiM|}fn't O Butlaeu Endllib 

Railway Atcountlna O (.ointnvri:im.l Spanitlt 
O Paper Sale* in HQ •b J p O EffectlTi: Speakl^oft 

LA SALLE exTertsion univeRsiTy 



( Continued from page 20) 
ton psychology that is going to be ex- 
tremely hard to deflate. I refer to the 
exorbitant rentals charged for business 
premises. Good store locations were in 
such demand during the lush years that 
rentals frequently went to entirely un- 
economic figures. The merchant whose 
lease expired usually faced the choice 
of signing a new agreement at a higher 
price or moving. Someone else always 
coveted his location and was willing to 
pay a high figure for it. Now, with 
prices down and doUar-volume depleted 
the merchant finds himself severely 
handicapped. Manufacturers and whole* 
salers are vitally concerned. The presi- 
dent of a large hardware jobbing house 
says: 

Rentals are too high 

"SINCE the depression started we have 
been looking into the credit standing of 
our customers and we have asked some 
300 of them to bring their operating 
statements in for discussion with us. In 
almost every case the store rental is 
too high. Retailers who should be pay- 
ing a rental of S60 a month are paying 
$150; others who should have an ex- 
pense of $200 a month are paying 
$350.** 

Radical as this statement may seem, 
I can testify that the wholesaler's figures 
are too low. He deals with hardware 
merchants who are generally more con- 
servative than most. The lower East 
side of Manhattan Island, for example, 
is a section where one might expect 
business rentals would not have risen 
to any great extent. There are scarcely 
any modem business buildings and the 
population has materially decreased 
during the past decade. Most of the 
merchants are foreign born and deal 
with foreign born working people. But 
one merchant after another told me 
how much rent he paid in comparison 
with a dozen years ago. An Italian food 
dealer pays $150 now for the store he 
used to rent for $40. A Jewish piece 
goods merchant pays $125 instead of 
$35, and a second-hand clothes man 
pays $175 for a location that formerly 
brought $50. 

The same thing is practically dupli- 
cated in small communities throughout 
the country. In the village where I was 
bom the two stores on either side of 
the post office rented years ago for $35 



a month each and none of the occupants 
ever made a fortune. Now the same lo- 
cations bring SI 25 apiece. In a southern 
town with which I am familiar a certain 
store rented before the War for $65 a 
month. Recently the tenant told me he 
was paying $250; and the 1930 census 
showed the town to have a smaller 
population than in 1920. 

Even the large chain store organiza- 
tions, which have reduced the leasing 
of business property as nearly as possi- 
ble to a scientiiic basis, are finding that 
they were influenced by the prevailing 
75-cent-cotton psychology. 

Why did rentals go so much higher 
than commodity prices or the country's 
total business volume? Some of it, of 
course, was due to the optimism of mer- 
chants who went on the theory that 
**expenses don't count if I am where the 
crowds are." Some of it was due to 
speculators who gambled on a rising 
market and obtained locations that they 
could sub-lease at a profit. But a more 
potent influence has been the tendency 
of municipal authorities everywhere to 
spend the public's money extravagantly. 
Every increase in the tax rate means a 
corresponding increase in store rents on 
Main Street or on Fifth Avenue. 

As I wTite this a stmggle is going 
on between the New York City admin- 
istration and the bankers over the mat- 
ter of a loan. The bankers refuse to ad- 
vance money unless the administration 
lops off a sizable percentage of its 
projected expenditures for the current 
year. 

Faced with this ultimatum the city 
Board of Estimate finds it can omit 
enough items from its projected budget 
to meet the bankers half way. One item 
placed on the ^'suspense calendar" was 
a new $78,000 lion house for Prospect 
Park. 

Prosperity Is close by 

SENSIBLE business men have con- 
cluded that no miracle is in the offing. 
Probably it will be a long time before 
business reaches pre- 1929 volume. But 
prosperity does not depend altogether 
on volume. When general business 
shows a profit there is prosperity. And 
enough business is going on even now 
to show a profit. When enough business 
men adjust their operations to present 
conditions there will be no need of a 
miracle. 



X 




MARKS THE SPOT 



O, 



NLY a small port of a tire is octuolly in con- 
tact with the road of any one time. But much de- 
pends on this small oreo — traction, safety, wearl 

The best tire is no better than its tread. And the 
Tempered Rubber tread of the new U. S, Tires 
is the toughest rubber that ever rolled over a 
road. That's real economy! 



Exclusive with U. S,, T&mpered Rubber wears down 
far slower, provides sure, safe, silent traction for a 
much longer time^ — costs less per mile of trouble- 
free travel. And is less likely to puncture. 

With TemperBd Rubber built into the U- S, Royal, 
long famous for its dependability, you con readily 
understand why this tire is selected as original 
equipment by the makers of 75% of all American 
cars. "America's Smartest Tire" now becomes, 
more than ever, "America's longest Wearing Tire/' 

United States Rubber Company 

WORLD'S LARGEST ^ PRODUCER Of RUBBER 



U. S. TIRES are built with TEMPERED RUBBER 

CaP¥f**eHT 1132. UWITEP STATfiS mJBB^ CO, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^^— ^^^^^^^^^^—^ 

When buying Vsitbo States Tikes picase meniwn Natwn's Business i<t the dmler 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERYWHERE 




On the Map 

In Every Important Sales Market 



ANOTHER reason for letting the I.T, 
^ Organization do your sales financ- 
ing is the advantage of having our 
nation- wide system of Local Offices give 
ejcpert service in checking credits and 
making collections. There are more than 
140 of these C« I.T. offices strategically 
placed throughout the United States and 
Conado, Machinery, equipment and 
other manufacturers selling the national 
market may thus through CJT. maintain 
effective contact v^ith purchasers every- 



where, at a minimum of overhead cost* 
Merchants v/ho sell a local market have 
quick access to a near-by C, L T. office, 
which is part of the community but has 
back of it the financial strength and re* 
sources of a great country*wide banking 
institution. 

If you sell on the time payment plon, 
or have dealers who do, our representa- 
tive in your territory will be glad to ex- 
plain all features of C. LT. Financing 
Service, 



^MERCIAL JnVESTMENt|rUST 
CORPORATION 



Executive Offices 



One Pork Ave., New York 



Sgbiidiory Op«ro»mg Compqoi«» with He«d Offices in New York - Chicago ^ San FronciKO 
ToronroHt Cooado ^ AUq Compl^rsly Functioning locdl Finance OfFicct in iKe Prtncipol Cifivt 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $80,000,000 



If ' h *■ n -i'rit t n ft to Vt* « m i- h c t J I \ \ » > t \r i % i I'u r T ► > n i ■ ► > h 4, 



Things Talked about in ^X6II Street 

By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 



April 7 

SO FAR as busine&s was con- 
cerned March went out like a 
lamb and Iamb with a tail be- 
tween its legs — or in whatever 
way a Iamb displays its feelings 
of fear and helplessness. The stock 
market wavered and sank* The House 
of Representatives passed a tax bill and 
Wall Street groaned that all brokers 
were ruined. It didn't occur to them 
that the Senate had still to act on the 
bill and that it would be newritten in 
conference finally. They might have fig- 
ured, too, that the other side of the 
shield was that the Congress hadn't quit 
without some sort of an effort towards 
producing a balanced budget. 



THERE won't be much sympathy in 
the country away from Wall Street with 
the brokers' moans. ''Dat ol' debbil," 
the Money Trust, still lives in Wall 
Street and though his tail is limp and 
his horns blunt and broken he gets little 
pity from west of the Hudson. 



CAUTION is no doubt an admirable 
thing but some industrialists think that 
the banks are inclined to carry caution 
too far — not in granting loans necessar- 
ily but in the distribution of money. 
Here's a story told by a manufacturer 
after a recent directors' meeting. 

'T'm not as intimate with the affairs 
of this company as I am with my own 
but I knew, and the reports confirmed 
that knowledge, that it had had a good 
year in 1931—3 good year that is for 
193L 

*'The question of paying the dividend 
on the preferred stock came up and was 
passed around the table, I said I thought 
it should be paid since it would cause 
no real drain on reserves and further- 
more w^as a cumulative dividend and 
would have to be paid sometime. Then 
I added that I should like the opinion 
of the man next me who is president of 
one of the city's largest banks. 

"There was no doubt about his opin- 
ion. The dividend should not be paid- 
The company must keep itself liquid— 
and so on and so on. The other banking 
member of the board agreed and the 



dividend was not paid. It didn't seem 
right to me and it doesnt yet/' 



HERE'S the point of view of the chief 
economist of one of our leading indus- 
tries: 

'1 wouldn't even make a guess just 
now as to the future course of business. 
There's no use trying to see through a 
thick fog. The best you can do is go 
ahead slowly and keep your eyes and 
ears open. 

"In a little while we shall be in a 
position to form a better judgment of 
the future. The Lausanne conference on 
reparations and the elections in Ger- 
many and France will be over. Our gov- 
ernment will have settled its tax bill and 
we shall know more about the budget 
situation. 

*"Call me up early in July and I might 
make a guess — and you'll notice I say 
guess, not prediction.*' 



WE SEEM, in the opinion of many 
observers, to be going through just now 
what might be termed a *'credit panic." 
Credit facilities have been enlarged, the 
banks are increasingly liquid, there is 
plenty of money in sight, but on both 
sides of the counter, the borrower's side 
and the lender's side, there is fear 

It is probable that this state of mind 
as well as the results of actual trans- 
actions is reflected in the increasing 
number of banks that have reduced 
dividends. 



THE old timer was talking about pan- 
ics, including this credit panic. 

*'I suppose," said he, "we will never 
again see a currency panic such as that 
of 1907 when business houses paid 
workers with checks, for which it was 
almost impossible to get cash and clear- 
ing-house certificates circulated in place 
of money, 

"One man I knew had several thou- 
sand dollars in savings banks. He got it 
all out in cash before they put in the 
rule requiring 60 days notice of with- 
drawal, went down town with it and 
sold it for a premium (seems to me it 
was 10 per cent ) got the certified check 



for the total and used that to buy some 
bonds which were then very low. He 
did well on the transaction. m 
"It s hard to imagine a city without ^ 
small bills but that's the way New York 
seemed to us then. And hoarding! No 
one who had a $5 bill spent it if he could 
possibly help it." 



THE banks didn't like the Glass Bill 
and said so. Their opposition took three 
major lines: 

1. Some of its provisions were unfair 
since they gave the state banks, which 
were non-members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, advantages over the Na-^ 
tional banks and other Federal Reserve 
members. 

2. Some of its provisions, while proper 
subjects of discussion, were dangerous if 
enacted now. Specifically they feared 
the redefining of the powers of the na- 
tional bank as to ownership of securities 
since it would lead to unloading of such 
securities on a market unable to absorb 
them. Similar objections were made to 
the provisions as to lending on real es- 
tate and ownership of real estate. This 
is no time, bankers and business men 
thought, to redraft these provisions of 
the national banking laws. The whole 
question of banks and affiliated security 
companies might perhaps be considered 
in more normal times but just now it 
would be dangerous arbitrarily to di- 
vorce security companies from their 
banks. 

3. The clauses proposed in the Glass 
Bill to check stock-market gambling 
would greatly increase the bureaucratic 
powers of the Government over the 
banks. 

On this point President Strawn, of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, put on record that organization's 
objection to the Glass Bill: 

A strong deflationary influence is noted 
in the requirement that the 15-day advance 
of a res€r\'e bank to a member bank be- 
come immediately payable if during the life 
af the advance the member bank should in- 
crease its loans on collateral security de- 
spite an official warning. The further re- 
quirement thai the member bank would be 
ineligible to borrow at the reserve bank 
upon its note durir^g such period as the 
Federal Reserve Board may determine is 
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"THE advantages of ample 
I resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service of 
experienced officers are 
available to the commercial 
customers of this Bank. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 BROADWAY 

FIFTH AVENUE •* -WTH STREET MADISON AVENUE it 60TH STREET 

lONDOH PARIS BRUSSELS UVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

Wktn wnting I0 Gu*iA«TTf TiutT CdnrAMir please mentM Natwn'j Busineis 



described as an undue and harsh grant of 
power to reserve authorities. 



THE bankers were resigned to Senator 
Glass' burst of indignation against "or- 
ganized propaganda." lt*s always '*or- 
ganized propaganda" when you disagree 
and '*an uprising of public sentiment" 
when you agree with a statesman. 

# 

"WE HAVE talked a lot about excess 
plant capacity/* said the banker, "Well, 
my judgment is that this era of low busi- 
ness through which we are passing is 
going a long way towards settling that 
question without any passage of laws. 
All over the country long-established 
plants are being closed sometimes on 
the advice of their bankers, sometimes 
through the reasoned judgment of their 
owners. And they*re being closed in 
many, perhaps most, cases never to re- 
open. They have learned by experience 
or have been told by obser\'ant outsiders 
that there is no hope for them in these 
days of low cost and sharp competition. 

"It's the law of the Jungle, the sur- 
vival of the fittest. It's a hard law but 
it may do more to bring consumption 
and production closer together than all 
the economic planning that has ever 
been talked about. 

"In sports we get all sorts of handi- 
capping plans to make a close race and 
let the slower runner finish right up 
abreast of the speedier one. In business 
they seem alt to have to start at scratch 
and the best gets the prize" 



HERE S the sort of thing that floats 
through Wall Street these days: 

"Do you realize that rubber at three 
cents a pound is selling in New York at 
less than the cost of bringing it from 
Singapore?" 

The fact is that cargo rates for rub- 
ber from Singapore to New York are 
about $8.50 a ton and at its present 
price rubber is over S60 a ton. 

But Wall Street is ready to believe 
anything. ^ 

THE geography of bank applications 
for help from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation interested Wall 
Street. There were about 900 banks 
which applied for help; of these Iowa 
supplied nearly a tenth; Illinois ran a 
close second; districts least in need were 
New England and New York. 



WHAT'S a banker? Senator Couzens 
the other day said that within the mean- 
ing of the act creating the Reconstruc- 
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THAT'S the way many a national 
advertiser feels about New York— 
the roughest, toughest and richest 
market in the world. 

Almost 14% of the country's retail sales 
arise here (source; U. S. Census of Distribu- 
tion). Yet only a little more than 9% of the 
total U, S. circulation of the six largest 
women *s magazines gets into this area. It is 
evident, then, that even a big national maga- 
zine campaign directed at women is not 
enough. 

But this seemingly difficult market is a 
tame tabby to national advertisers who real- 
ize that New York needs special treatmentp 
You can use full color, and for 1 1 1 ,700 reach 
over four million high income magazine- type 
readers concentrated in the New York area! 
You can buy approximately NINE color 
pages for the cost of a SINGLE color page in 



a leading woman's magazine! You can tame 
New York inexpensively and surely and the 
method is told in detail in a new, 24- page 
book called "Balanced Coverage," which will 
be sent you free^if you write before the limited 
supply is exhausted. It's something NEW in 
selling NEW YORK- Write today. 




4 ajo Wejt 41 IT Street 

Send me a copy of "Balanced Coverage'*, 

Name 



Firm Name^ 
Address 




^ j. 

/SflCfiftMCNTO 
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\LOSflN0EL€S,. 



Pacific Coast 

to your California 
Roundtrip! 



KjO WEST one SoutK^m Pacific 
routes return another and see more 
of the West and more of the United 
States than on any other railroad. 

Only Southern Pacific's rails serve 
many of the West> greatest actrat^ 
tions.To make !>ure thai your ticket 
includes the West you want to see^ 
iniist that your routing include rw'o 
of Southern Pacific's 4 Great Routes 
ihat meet and run along the whole 
Paci fic Coas t, For example: G oWest 
by a Northern United Statesor 
Canadian Line. Then by Shast*t 
R^i4te to California. San Francisco 
and Oakland, Theti South to Lo> 
Angeks and the Olympiad. You can 
return by either Satisci Ron ft via San 
Antonio, Houston and New Or- 
leans; or Coidtn St*tt€ Routt via El 
Paso, Kansas City and Chicago; or 
OierUfsd Rotiti (Lake Tahoe Line), 
Or you can revtrse the order* go- 
ing West by southern or central 
routes and returning by northert) 
Jines, At no extra cost you tan en- 
joy a Southern Pacific steamship 
voyage between New Orleans and 
New York, 

You choose from Amerjca*s 
finest trains. The very latest in 
equipment brings neiv comforts. 
Air-conditioned and cooled dininj? 
cars after June 1 on "Overland 
limited" and **Goldcn State Lim- 
ited/* 

Your Convention 

h\ S. Chambtr Commrrfe, May 
tG*20 in Sati Fraitdsc& uhert the 4 
Grffif Rouics mt&L 

Writt ff^f dttaihd ittHtrary lo O, 
P, Baxtleti. Dept. V, 310 So. Mich- 
hj^an Blvd., Chicago, or H, H, Gray, 
Dept. V^ 53 1 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, Name your Pacific Coast des- 
tination and the places and side* 
trips you want to include in your 
roundtrip ticket. (See Map). 
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tion Finance Corporation, Kuhn Loeb 
& Campany and J. P, Morgan & Com- 
pany weren't "bankers/* They were just 
"merchants of money" he said. And that 
seems to me after all to be a pretty 
good definition of a banker's job. 



WALL Street, in these hard timra, is 
not too saddened for a gc»od laitgh* Go- 
ing the rounds now are: 

A new statue has been proposed for 
the tinancial districts : "To an unknown 
!5olvent." 

A farmer owing $50 an acre to the 
Federal Government on land now worth 
S5 an acre, writes to the Government: 
"If you don't come and paint this place 
ril move out." 



OVtRUND ROUTE 



CNICA&O 0« IT.LOUli 
VIA QHAHA, OOOIN 
AND llEtiO, raiE tALT 
LAKK CITY StDETllPi 



CNICAGO Ofl ST, LOUff 
VIA KANf Af CITT. Ci 
fAtO, TUCSON Amp 
PNOENU. 




MiwrOSX OA CMICA. 
AO VIA KCW OftUAHl. 
tAN AMTON to. t L PASO, 




CofiFessiom 
Of a Capitalist 

( Continued {torn page 42) 
viduats is that losses mu!^t also be left 
in private hands. Those who desire to 
supersede private enterprise would do 
well to leave for a moment the discus- 
sion as to what they would do with 
these profits and gains when they had 
brought them under public ownership^ 
and consider how losses can be avoided, 
or shared out, if we replace the indi- 
vidual effort which is now directed to 
that end. 

The next point that should be men- 
tioned in the discussion of profits is tlie 
extraordinary fuss that is made about 
them. The public mind magnifies and 
exaggerates profit out of all propcirtion 
to other and more important considera- 
tions in the economic structure. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that I were to pro- 
duce bread at two cents a loaf. To begin 
with I should put everybody else in the 
bread business into bankruptcy. That 
operation would receive no public 
notice. Next, I should double the supply 
of bread and abolish hunger. That also 
would excite no comment. 

Comidermg profits only 

ALL these benefits would be over- 
looked, and every one would seize upon 
my profit. Articles would be written, 
meetings would be held, policies would 
be framed, upon the horrible fact that 
I was a wealthy man. If. in the ordinary 
course of making and marketing bread, 
it became necessary, owing to a rise in 
railway rales, to raise the price the 
world would howl at the "greed of the 
Bread Trust." 
Profit, if separated into its constit- 
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COULD GET THEM 



You know the condition of your product when it 
leaves your plant* But how well do you know its 
condition when it reaches the final consumer? Fresh- 
ness is something that can no longer be left to chance. 
You cannot afford to have your product lose any of 
its qualities — after it is made, but before it is sold. 

The problem of keeping products factory -fresh 
through the long channels of distribution is a problem 
we have been facing and solving for a score of years. 
And we have solved it^ not by one type of container 
but by a number of types — and for many customers, 
large and small* Today, hundreds of products are 
finding a ready market because American Can Com- 
pany engineering and research have bridged the gap 
between the plant and the consumer's home, 

A good product, suitably contained^ is the basis of 
nsany a great business- The last word in container 
making is never said — tut the laU$% word is heard 
through Canco by any customer, large or small, who 

welcomes it 



AMERICA\ 
CA\ COMPAIVY 




2 i II 1* A R K \ \ i: \ 11 E 
NEW YORK CITY 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 
WINS 

because it deliwers more 
heat units per dollar! 



The naked trach about fuel casts is 
thac acarly every where you pet more 
B.T,U. s (hc3it uni£s)per doUit from 
coal than from any other fuel- 
Add to this basic fact the further fundamcnuJ 
thai Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes of coal, 
which costless per con than the same quality of 
coal cosri in lump sizes, and you have a further 
differencial which explains easily why Iron Fire- 
mau users obtain fuel cost reductions averaging 
better chan 30 per cent in plants and large build- 
ings and more than 40p>er cent in residences. But 
the story of Iron Fireman economics and better- 
menrs has only begun. The steady, c%*cn flow of 
heat is a tremendous improvement over old 
methods. Smokeless stacks art another. Labor 
costs arc greatly reduced over hand hring and 
increased little iJf^any over other automatic fuels. 
Any business man who wants to increase 
profits, reduce operating costs, or pres ide better 
hearing in his home at less cost, should talk to 
an Iron Fireman engineer. This man is trained 
to accurately analyse a boiler or furnace opera* 
tioD and to make a clear comparative report on 
heating costs and heating efficiency hffsrc and 
^)r/>^lr installing Iron Fireman. Write the factory 
or telephone your Iron Fireman dealer. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon; Clcsxland, Ohio- Toronto, Canada. 

IRON FIREMAN 

Automatic Coal Burner 

Tfi< machlfitt that mad* cooi on oytoinatic fuel 



Ifm Ftrcmsa Mfg. Cg.« Qeveltckd, Ohki. Dtept^ ^-1 
□ Scndl Litetinirt. 



Aidnu - 

When writing phiiie mmiiem ^atton*i Bunnrti 



uent etements, consists of three parts r 
L The earnings of management 

2. The interest of capital. 

3. An insurance prenuum for the risk 
undertaken. 

I have never yet heard a word of 
criticism levelled at any one of these 
when considered separately. But as soon 
as they are put together and called 
profits, we are told that we must pro- 
duce "for use and not for profit.*' 

Profits are, in the main, as small as 
tliey can be made. The largest profits 
are, as a rule, infinitesimal when con- 
sidered in the only way in which a 
profit should be considered — as a per- 
centage on price. The most superficial 
examination will show that this must 
be so. The first object of the serious 
business man is to make and keep a 
customer, to build up a trade. He can 
achieve this only by giving the customer 
the maximum satisfaction. If a shop- 
keeper can set a price which represents 
a narrow margin of recurring profit, he 
is infinitely better off than if he has to 
be searching always for a new customer 
out of whom he can squeeze an unrea- 
sonable profit, well knowing that in 
doing so he is closing another account. 
Profits, therefore, will always be, in a 
free market, calculated on the lowest 
scale consistent with safety. 

Investments of idle rich 

PROFITS are made not only by people 
who undertake the work and responsi- 
bility of organizing production, but by 
others who, being mere owners of 
money, invest it in various ways and 
live upon the interest or dividends. The 
real justification for the idle rich lies 
in the fact that none of us would save if 
we had not a hope of ourselves becom- 
ing some day, and to some extent, in- 
dependent, and we should all die if we 
did not save. 

Returning, however, to my main 
question, there are much weightier rea- 
sons why the factors of profit and loss 
must always remain in a successful in- 
dustrial system, and why they should 
always be left in private hands. Com- 
merce and industry are exchange i we 
all live by exchanging our goods and 
services for the goods and services of 
others. The profit or loss is the test 
by which the mutual benefits of the 
operation of exchange may be judged. 
If your goods are acceptable, or your 
services useful, you will receive a profit. 
If, on the other hand, your fellow- 
creatures decide that they do not want 
your services, then you will lose. The 
profit-making system is the only one 
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ENGLAND SENDS 
HER PRAISES 
TOAMERICA 

Britisher Calls American 
Firm "Benefactors to 
Human Race'' 



The Englishman is everywhere acknowl- 
etlged to be a keen judge of fine tobacco. 
Little wonder, then, that the makers o( 
Edgewf>rth Smaking Tiibacco, rif^ht di*wii 
in our own Richmond, Virginia, are prciud 
of this trittute to their prcHiyct from Mr. \V. 
J. Russell of New ton College, Devon, Eng- 
land. 

Nrwtnn Coltrfr 
Newton Abbci't 
rie^on. Enffljirjil 
Nov, 20, 19 Jl 

f jirus Se Brolliet" Conipiiny 
Ricbniond, Virgin ia» L . S. A. 
Gentlemen^ 

T hAvr juit inirchaAct] a)id btgun to 
«Tnokr Mime of yoyr Eilgeworth Pluf SUee. 
jlov lonn it hjis liren |[j<isBiUlr tti obtatii 
this rldectabLe tobacca m thi% cmtntry t 
do mat know, but 1 ini io delighted at 
bavin If rb«r(»vrr«d it that I w^nt tii rccurd 
Ml J- apprccialloti of it anij of the hrm 
thai producer it. 1 hid nut rfalized that 
a totmcco %o suprrtfjr to any olber wan 
obtainable. Thr di^avery hai pleased mf 
K much that I am constrained to write 
to you, whom I rr^fard at bFUcfattorn to 
*1] pi[»r'Snioki[i|E menttter^i t>i the human 
race. 

Please accept* gentlemen, my iiticefefit 
thankt. 

Your* fajthfuJlr, 

W. J. Russell 

Edge worth has found its way into most 
of the countries of the world. It is nearer 
the truth to say that pipe smokers of for- 
eign nations have "discovered" Edge worth. 
To literally millions of men Edge worth has 
been the happy ending to the quest for real 
smoking satisfaction. If you are not con- 
tented with your tobacco, try Edge worth. 

In his letter, Mr. Russell states that he» 
like many experienced pipe smokers who 
prefer to **ruh up'* their own tobacco^ 
smokes Edgeworth Plug Slice. This is the 
form in which Edgewwth originally ap- 
peared» but it is also available as Edge- 
worth Ready -Rubl>ed. all ready for your 
pipe. Both Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice come in all sizes 
from the 15-cent pocket package to the 
pound humidor tin. 

If you have never 
smoked a pipe, and 
would like to know its 
joys and to * 'under - 
.stand" the Edgeworth 
flavor, send your name 
and address to Larus & 
Brother Co., 119 S. 
22d St., Richmond, 
Va.» and they will 
send you a free trial 
packet of Edgeworth. 

Don't miss Edge- 
vvorth's w^eekly radio 
treat! E%'ery Thursday evening at eight 
o'clock. Eastern Daylight Time. Edgeworth 
offers for your entertainment a novel pro- 
gratn without a dull moment. The Program 
is broadcast over a network of radio sta- 
tions of the Natiijfiai Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Make a mental note riff hi nme to tunc 
in on the Edgeworth program Thursday 
evening. 

Whtn teriiiM^ pif&Mf mfntHom X^ft^m'i Buiinttt 
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under which the consumer can be 
perfectly sure of obtaining the article 
he wants — any other scheme can only 
mean that he will have forced upon 
him the article which somebody else 
thinks he ought to want. The indi- 
vidualistic system is also the only 
system under which the consumer can 
ever stand a chance. We can make no 
money unless we can persuade others to 
accept our services at the value that we 
and they jointly place upon them. 

We are asked to become indipiant over 
the question of incentive. We are told 
that the ideal man would "produce for 
use and not for profit/' We are asked to 
believe that the desire for profit is a 
base instinct; that it demoralizes; that 
it is not worthy. This argument always 
leaves me cold for two reasons. First, 
however much a man may want to 
make money, he is, under the profit 
system, altogether powerless to get hold 
of a single penny until he is willing to 
render some acceptable service to others 
at a price they will pay. 

Good business helps all 

SECOND, considering only the welfare 
of society as a whole, the important 
thing is that goods should be made and 
sold» that employment should be found, 
that the maximum activity should be 
maintained. If these blessings are ob- 
tained the motive or incentive of the 
man who makes them possible is im- 
material. Every time he initiates a busi- 
ness transaction he does two things. 
First, he tends to raise the rate of wages 
by adding to the demand for labor ; and 
second, he tends to reduce prices to the 
consumer by adding to the available 
supply of commodities. These two di- 
rect effects of his operation are so im- 
portantp so necessary, so entirely bene- 
ficial, as to render a discussion of his 
motives not only irrelevant but unwise. 
Whatever his motives, he cannot sue- 
ceed unless his actions result in benefit 
to the community* 

The objection to profit has its roots 
in the fallacy that one man's gain is 
another man*s loss. This mistake is 
connected with the theory that wealth is 
a fixed quantity which must t>e equally 
divided among us. If it can be shown 
that the making of a profit means more 
profit all round, that the creation of a 
piece of wealth is simply a step toward 
the creation of much more wealth, the 
error of the argument against profit 
becomes apparent. 

(This artide is the third of a series. 
The fourth wilt appear in an early 
issue.) 



BE THANKFUL THEY ARE GRADUATING 



IN A 



TOUGH YEAR! 



A CROUP of men wko had (Itiislied school 
in the panic year of 1907 met at a class 
reunion iu the hoom year 1929. They were 
all men whose names make front-page news. 

One thought kept recurring in their con- 
versaCion. They were eternally thankful that 
they If AD graduated in a year when johs were 
few and dollars were tight. They pitied the 
felfows who had missed the moulding lessons 
of their early struggles by graduating into a 
too soft and ready world 1 

So do not be too greatly distressed. Be 
rather relieved that the 1932 graduate hits life 
exactly when he does. 

And then give him— or her— this solid hit 
of encouragement. Give a HAMILTON. 

The prices of Hamiltons have been re- 



duced to meet 1932 requirements. It is one 
bit of honest value in these years when so 
few things seem to stay put. It will tell him 
the exact lime — and nothing hut the exact 
time ^ — whenever he looks at it* 

It will give your boy or your girl the right- 
ful pride that come3 from owning any master- 
piece. And there are cold, hard business men 
who even claim that the unerring acctiracy 
of a Hamilton will lend somelhing of its regu- 
larity to the mind and habits of its wearer! 



Chriit^phei' McFlf^^ihe diaiiag^uiftbed novttistuii! uufift, 
ha.* wjiiii-n ■ f^Kcinating lit lie aioryt "H'Kcn Wc Sp^rek ftfa 
Trrvtli . . Thii If IU, far tufirer tlian wt rvtrr ctJiild, jurt 
lif^irf we try to mike c^rcrj H«indi»n prrfi-i t. trt iig srnd 
yoa tKi! poct'i-rye vii-w of ttMrnikcm. AiJdr^f^3> KamtltDa 




HAMILTON 



( IfaiuiUah Wfttrh prirra Htti* bfvn 
natimk feU«w ar vbitt, Milk black i4ik 



c«ril< S55. Mt. VvR^it^, 17 Uk 

yeMow at whim, WKU-t-iLtt, 17 

iA-HtfU. 14k (illcJ cold, nAiunl |eUaw 



or whitv* ISS. Stvrtm. l^jrwett, 152; 
31 jrwi-fi. 193; 23 jcwrlt. %\\2\ Ilk 
fillrdi I'ri'lfl, futurat yrllaw <ir wluiB. 
Othi^r Haitiilicihi, for Ihjib mea aod 
woai0O« fn»4i HS la ISOO. 



Wk^ miritim^ ftf HAMiLT<kit Watcs Co, please mmtwn Xaiioii'f Bmtim^Mi 




Route of 



gCEWirllMITEP 

The scenic route to the west. From St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Colorado, thru the Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City, Feather River Canyon to San 
Francisco, Leaves St. Louis 2:02 pm— Kansas 
City 9:35 pm daily. 

The sunshine route to the southwest. From St. 
Louis and Memphis thru the great southwest — 
Texas, (stopover at El Paso for visit to Carlsbad 
Cavern and Juarez, Mexico — just across the 
border), New Mexico and Arizona to California. 
Leaves St. Louis 6:30 pm — Memphis 11:05 pm 
daily. 

Use These Diverse Routes 

enroute to and from the 

Annual Convention 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

San Francisco 
May 18-20, 1932 



Further 
Infarmatimt 
from 

RJ. NEFF 
Asst.Vice-Pres, 
St, Louis, Mo, 




A SERVICE INSTITUTION 



Dependable Freight and Passenger Service 
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Ac(ne r*rt| Bs'item C4j» 

AtMr»H4igriiti1i-]Uu]U0ritib Corp. 

Al«<Xjiiiid£T Hinillt^TD liijitltute 

Amfrlcan Tin rom[iftn]r 
AmerU'iin k TIq Ptmie Co. 

Anif^rLcAti Tplrphone Mt Teteircph 

>V) mil any 

Arm-rlcfln WnrptiotuH'mirii'A AibW.- 
\rt MiftJil Conjitnictirin To. 

A jpurti Aulijmoblle ramttAiiy 

liiii<Lion VVbtrf Compnn^ 
Bristol Di'i'^lnpaipot Board 
Burrnuiihi Addltii Machine To, 
Bnx Oa 

rite^HAptialto ft Qhln KaLlraad 
rhpvrolri Molor Campjiiiy 

Ci^mmprrJal InTettment Trnti 
ror|ior«tlcm 

D«tc?x Witehrlo«k CorpontlaEi 

tllck, A. H , Ccjmrimiijr 
I^odfe Broii. rnrporalLon 

Ei|UlUbb Life A«nurii]Ce Soclrty 
Ethyl Gaiirtlltie CrirficirnUtia 

Federal Mntor Truck Cam\tmnf 
Fd( & TfliTiint Mfff. Co, 
FLri'stotii.' Tin* ft Rubber Vo. 
Flcthlng H. a. MoArn}, 
Vrfiich LlAe 
Frljfldilre Ccirporotlon 

General Amerkao Tanle Tar Corn. 
Qpneril EJ(^rrJf ronnmn^ 

Kli'^trlc Rrfrlgeratlon llrpl. 
(;rn('riil Foods CtH-|Joratle»u 
Ckiotlrlch, B. F.. Rubber Co. 
(;uurAnty Trust Co. 

Ilanilltnn Watch romivaii? 
Hartfiard FJrc liiJ^iirinec Co* 
Hi'y«-r niiplleator Co. 
HotH N>w Yorker 

Inlt'rriatiKtiul BuHlntM Machines 

Jnti'fiisttlotial Barretter Co. 
ir*jn Firtiiian Mfg, Co. 

Jiihti JfjrH'(K*k Afeuujtl Lift' 

roriii>uji>' 
^luli OS Miinvmi' CoriHtrat loll 

KHrlnattDf Cor| torn lion 

f.anii ft Bro. Co. 

LuSulU' EiLien^lfiu Cnlverslly 

Li^^frit ft llyi^r^ Tolmrf'o Ca. . 

>l4irnpnlltaTi Lift In-^ordDt^e Co. 
]^|]M,ourl l*juHt1iL' Lliicj* 
>iiillbl4niiJ ('u„ Inc., Tht , 

Sitiik York Hemld- Tribune 
Xcirton roiiipany 

Tuck^ts*^ Machinery Company 
Tananm rjirlflt' Line. 
I'iM'vlinrcli SU'fl ('oni|ian> 
iVe«!<i'tl Sttx't Til n Hi Cimii^iiDj 

Ki^udJiis Irfin Co(ii|iaiiy 
Rt^yiiuldM^ H. J.. TdbaLTO Co. 
JEwtidlif-Speot^e Mis, Cu. 

.^liutlitrn Paclflc Company 

R)u-<'lal Produc'tiun MflClilurit 

Uiiiti'd Ktatf'ii Lhies 

I nltt d SUle>< Hubbrr Co, 

WeJfUnKboiise KUvtrlc ft Mfg. Cu. 
^Vorihlntnon Hurnii & l^lachlnerr 

Ctii'lHir^itliiii 
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"X/?^ newspaper is an institution 
developed by modern civilization to 
present the news of the day, to foster 
commerce and industry ^ to inform and 
mold public opinion, and to furnish that 
check upon government which no con- 
stitution has ever been able to provide!' 

Th« crml of th» ChtfingoTrlbun* mppsarlna dally at Its matt hud 



In order to prosper there is no great call for 
a newspaper to go beyond presenting the news 
— promptly, accurately and entertainingly. 

But for the Chicago Trihune this news re- 
quirement has been merely a starting point 
— a small part of its purpose. Born 85 years 
ago in storm, nurtured in strife, growing up 
with a raw, pioneer town it soon became more 
than a mere newspaper — a Great newspaper. 

Chicago and the Tribune have grown big 
together. They are inseparable in purpose 
and ambition. The public has learned to rely 
on the Tribune "to foster commerce and in- 
dustry, to inform and mold public opinion 



and to furnish a check upon government* . . 

Because of the Tribune's commanding posi- 
tion in public confidence it has produced more 
outstanding advertising successes than any 
other Chicago newspaper. It dominates in 
circulation — 150,000 more in Chicago and 
suburbs, 238,000 more in the entire ChicagD 
area, than any other paper. 

Statistical yardsticks prove the Tribune's 
power and performance as an advertising 
medium. But over and beyond that statist!** 
cally proved supremacy stands the inescapable 
fact that the Tribune is the voice of Chicago. 
Which is why advertisers say: 



"if you're not in the TRIBUNE you're no^ in CHICAGO" 



Chicago, Tribune Square * New York, 220 East 42ko St. * Bostok, 718 CHAMSfiit of Commerce Bldg. 
Atlanta^ 182S HHODEa-HAVEETY Bii>G. ♦ San Francisco, Kohl Eioa 



4*ty tinder tingit drive fio^o; ^-tyfindej dual drive $ijjo; &€yiindtr singU dri>€ fnjo; 6-^Under dual drive $^43^t chasm f. o. L Detvoti 



Here's a new standard for truck buyers— a big, powerful 3-ton truck at 
the price of most IVz-ton jobs. It's a real buy. Most other 3 -ton trucks 
sell for more than double the money. There's no other six-wheeler 
like it. Engineered and built by Federal— it's ALL-TRUCK through- 
out. Has many patented and exclusive features never before avail- 
able in a truck of this price, including large hydraulic brakes on all 
six wheels and double rear springs. Let a Federal dealer show you 
how you can cut your haulage costs in half with this new six -wheeler. 

Write for interesting booklet proving the advantages of this Federal stx-wheeler 

The NEWiytTON Federai at 9 5 
Is Also Far Ahead In Value 

Suiidvd 130' W. E. Chuui F. O. DctroU^ Ou«tU lunikli«lst lower prk* of 1670 



ChaMii Wright 3225 poiindi^ m&6 every pound correctly dimibuted, 
Thii meani lotig-livedt econotnic^l perforftn«fice, Featurti include 72 
H^P. motor— fulMlo At log rear axle— hydraulic braker-a real 



truck from end to end. Every part a truck purt, built for truck lervice 
only. Oth^r Federal models up to 7^,^-tons just ^ outstanding in value. 
Investigate FecieFai before deciditig on anytruck equipment purcbafe. 



Federal MotorTruekCo.Detrdit Mich. 

When mtitittff a FeoEtAi- Tiuck dealer pleAs^t mtniiiftt Nsti(fm.*M Bmsituti 



THESE 2 LARGE RUBBER COMPANIES 



handle important matters in 
minut^M instf^sid of hours or days 




Private line Teletypewriter Service— 
typing by wire — helps two of tlie coun- 
try's prominent rubber manufacturers to 
speed operations, cut distribution and 
production costs. 

The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
uses it to connect its general offices and main 
factory in Akron with New York and Chicago 
branches. Messages from Akron for thou- 
sands of national and foreign markets are 
sent by Teletypewriter to New York or Chi- 
cago and then relayed to their destinations. 

"This modern service permits transaction 
of business to a conclusion within a few 
minutes," says an official, "where previously 
several days or weeks were necessary.'^ 
Economies in some operations, made possible 
by Teletypewriter Service, are estimated as 
high as 40 per cent. 



Private line Teletypeicriter 
Service makes pofiAtble dose 
execHtive controi of separated 
tmits af an organization* 



The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company links 
its general offices in New York with the 
Cumberland, Md., factory. The service is 
used by practically all departments: produc- 
tion, traffic, sales, accounting, export, im- 
port and executive. An officer says: "It gives 
us systematic control of all operations." 

Teletypewriters provide a steady flow of 
typewritten messages between separated 
units of an organisation, whether 300 feet or 
3000 miles apart. As many offices as desired 
may be connected on a private line Teletype- 
writer circuit. Your local Bell Telephone 
Business Office will gladly give you full 
details. 



TELETYPE W II I T E II 



S E II V I C £ 
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^^ril stand by tobacco . • . 

in good times^ in liai*d times . . . 

all kind of limes . . * it helps a whole lot! 



X grew up with tobacfo. And I never got 
anything but good from it! But that goes 
for every smoker I ever heard about. 

"Why, I remember as a bay* way back, 
how the ohl folks in the fall 
used to piek and cure tobacco 
from a little [latcli they'd raised, 
and save out the best for their 
own smoking. 

"They'd certainly appreciate 
what we get ttxlay, though. These 
Chesterfields now. Fine tobaccos 
from all over the world, and 
cured aod blended just so; there 



% NOTE, tn th« ivctioni wh«r« tobacco grows 
tind where people know tobocco^ Chefirer- 
field is ifiuakly the Idfrgest-telling cigarette* 




isn't anything purer or milder** Cleanest 
factories you ever ^*aw. loo — everything up 
to date. 

^^But what 1 started out to say was, you 

can Qlxmy% depend on tobacco. 

No matter how things are going. 

It means so much to so many 

people^ and costs so little !,..Yes» 

sir — ril stand up for tobacco 

as long as I can strike a match!'* 
* * 

"MUSIC THAT SATISFIES" 
Mondays and Thursdays, Boswell Sisters. 
Tuesdays and Frtdays, Alex Groy» Wed- 
nesdayi and Sofurdays, Ruth Etting. 
Shilkret's Orchestra, every night except 
Sunday. Columbia Network 

© 1932, Lic<;rrT & MrEAs Tobacco Co, 



